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OTAKAR ODLOZILIK 


THE SLAVIC CONGRESS OF 1848 


Opened in Prague on June 2, 1848, by Frantisek Palacky the first 
Slavic Congress got into difficulties soon after its festive inauguration. 
A series of delicate problems arose when its members met in three 
sections, Czecho-Slovak, Polish-Ruthenian, and Southern Slavic, to dis- 
cuss the four point program drafted late in May by the preparatory 
committee. After two days of inconclusive debating, a change in the 
agenda was suggested by Karol Libelt, a leading Polish delegate, and 
adopted on June 5, by the steering committee. The congress made some 
progress but was still far from its goal when demonstrations in the 
streets of Prague were used by the commanding general, Prince Alfred 
Windischgratz, as justification of stern measures against the city and 
its inhabitants. The plenary session, scheduled for June 14, was never 
held and the congress was adjourned indefinitely. 

Despite its meagre results and untimely end the Prague Congress had 
not been forgotten and its bibliography in many languages is quite im- 
pressive. A definitive edition of sources had been prepared in 1948 
for the centenary but it appeared only last year under the simple title 
of The Slavic Congress in Prague 1848. Its author, Professor Vaclav 
Zacek, is no novice in the field of Slavic history and has won distinction 
as a serious and imaginative scholar by several monographs devoted to 
Czecho-Polish relations in modern times.” For his publication of the 
sources of the Slavic Congress he was able to use some documents 
collected in earlier times by the late Zdenek V. Tobolka. Another Czech 
historian, Vaclav Cejchan, author of a dissertation on Michael Bakunin, 
contributed a preface as well as a comprehensive bibliography, sup- 
plementing the source material. 

Although recognized as one of the major events in modern Slavic 
history, the Prague congress had not been presented to the learned 
world in a lucid and well-rounded monograph. At the turn of the 
century Zdenek V. Tobolka made the first attempt to survey both the 
a Slovansky sjezd v Praze roku 1848. Sbirka dokumentu. Edited by Vaclav Zacek. 
Prague, Ceskoslovenska akademie ved, 1958. Pp. 616. 

2His dissertation Oblas polského povstani r. 1863 v Cechach (Echoes in Bohemia 
of the Polish Uprising of 1863) appeared in Prague 1935. Pp. 234. More recently 
he published an exhaustive study Cechové a Polaci roku 1848 (Czechs and Poles in 


1848) in two volumes, Prague, 1947, 1948. Pp. 318, 446. A series of minor 
writings and numerous articles supplement Prof. Zacek’s chief work. 
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plenary sessions and discussions in sections, but as he had to rely on 
records preserved in private collections, he seldom was able to give 
satisfactory answers to questions arising from his research. His book 
was a pioneer work, solid and dispassionate. 

In the first decade following the collapse of Austria-Hungary interest 
in the Slavic gathering of 1848 mounted noticeably. Many gaps which 
puzzled Tobolka and other historians before 1918 were filled by dis- 
coveries of important papers some of which had been seized in the 
course of judicial investigation and deposited in government archives 
while others were buried in uncatalogued holdings of libraries and 
museums.* Although rich in details and freely accessible, these docu- 
ments were not fully used by students of modern Slavic history and 
Tobolka’s outline was not replaced by a more comprehensive study.* 
A volume of essays by which the centenary of the congress was to 
be hailed was a rather poor substitute for an interpretative work, and it 
suffered from an arbitrary selection of topics.® 

Professor Zacek’s publication resulted from a happy combination 
of a wide knowledge of the subject with technical skills. His search 
was not limited to papers produced by individual members of the 
congress or by its committees. He consulted contemporary newspapers 
and pamphlets, and turned also to government archives for reports by 
security organs or for entries reflecting the official point of view. 
His collection presupposes familiarity with almost all Slavic languages 
(except Bulgarian), and in addition to that, with German, French 
and Magyar. Translations from the latter into Czech will be of limited 
help to other than Czech students. The mass of documents collected 
by the editor either personally or supplied by correspondents has been 
carefully classified and prepared for the press. Individual texts are 
usually introduced by critical comment. It is not very likely that 
future research could add much to this volume by which Professor Zacek 
once more evidenced his devotion to learning and professional competence. 

With original texts and supplementary material now easily accessible 
we can reconsider some controversial points and see whether they could 


3In my review of a book on the Slavic national awakening, Slavenska renesansa, 
1780-1848, published by Milan Prelog in Zagreb, 1924, I described briefly a collec- 
tion of documents relating to the congress which were found in the files of a 
mixed, military and civilian court entrusted by Prince Windischgratz with the in- 
vestigation of the Prague riots. My review appeared in Casopis Matice Moravské, 
1927, vol. 51, pp. 329-347. 

4W. T. Wistocki in his Kongres stowianski w 1. 1848 i sprawa polska (The Slavic 
Congress in 1848 and the Polish Cause), Lwéw, 1927, used minutes of the Polish- 
Ruthenian section and other papers, not known up to that time. 

5 Edited by Vaclav Cejchan, the symposium appeared under the title Slovansky 
sjezd v Praze 1848, Prague, 1948, pp. 132. One of the contributors. Professor Josef 
Macurek published an article “The Achievements of the Slavonic Congress” in 
The Slavonic and East Eurcpean Review, London, vol. XXVI, pp. 329-340. 
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be presented in fuller light than before. There are many dark spots 
in the story leading up to the inauguration of the congress, and its 
short course has also not been described adequately. The aftermath 
is obscure, as many threads were lost in the confusion caused by 
Windischgratz’s merciless operations against a populous and defenseless 
city. 

In the earlier writings a good deal of attention had been given 
to the origin of the congress. Several individuals or circles claimed 
the authorship. Poznan, Vienna and Zagreb were often mentioned 
in this connection claiming priority. The authors agree that the general 
trend toward constitutionalism and assertion of human rights created an 
atmosphere in which the program of Slavic solidarity, propagated by 
Jan Kollar and his followers, could take concrete shape. Some reports 
included in the first section of Professor Zacek’s volume make plausible 
the assumption that the desire for closer contacts found its most con- 
crete expression in Vienna early in April 1848. The imperial residence 
attracted not only official delegations from the Slavic areas of the 
monarchy but also ambitious individuals seeking entry into the politi- 
cal arena. Handicapped by the lack of influential contacts the Slavic 
delegates welcomed opportunities for the exchange of information and 
for the coordination of their dealings with the Court. A social gathering 
in a hall at Sperl’s in Leopoldstadt on April 2, 1848, brought to light 
the need for more frequent contacts. Details gleaned from various 
reports or diaries lead to the assumption that apart from the pre-arranged 
sessions the Slavic leaders liked to meet for informal chats to keep 
pace with the rapid course of public life. 

No source reveals a direct link between the Vienna meetings and 
an article published in Zagreb on April 20, 1848, by a Croatian patriot, 
Ivan Kukuljevi¢é, which many scholars have accepted as a harbinger 
of the Slavic Congress.® His ideas were closely related to opinions 
expressed in Vienna, and it is very likely that he had first hand knowl- 
edge of preliminary parleys held there. Kukuljevic’s article got wider 
publicity when the leading Czech journalist Karel Havlicek Borovsky 
published its Czech translation in Prague in the last days of April.” 

Kukuljevié’s idea of a Slavic gathering was just as hazy as his knowl- 
edge of the Slavic orbit. He became more specific only when he passed 
from a vision of a universal assembly of the Slavs to two political 
realities, the Frankfurt parliament and the Magyar efforts to establish 
constitutionalism in Hungary under their aegis. He made no reference 
to the Polish cause failing to grasp its significance. Kukuljevi¢’s vacil- 


~ 6 Zacek, le. pp. 22-25. See also a sketch of the congress by Hans Kohn in his 
Pan-Slavism. Its History and Ideology, Notre Dame, Ind., 1953, pp. 70-74. 
7 See Narodni Noviny, edited by Havlicek, April 30, 1848. 
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lation between a chimerical assembly of all Slavs and concrete tasks 
facing not only his own countrymen but all subjects of the Habsburgs 
was not his own weakness. It revealed a latent conflict between the 
sense of ethnic kinship and political allegiance. He shared lack of 
political experience with most of the Slavic spokesmen from Habsburg 
lands. 

Kukuljevi¢ mentioned tentatively “golden Prague” as a place in 
which the Slavic representatives could meet. His suggestions were 
eagerly taken up by the Czech champions of Slavic solidarity and in 
their hands the hazy scheme soon got a distinctive shape. The Prague 
group was made up of prominent scholars active in public affairs 
since March 1848. They were joined by a handful of noblemen whose 
primary interest was a restitution of the historical rights of the Crown 
of Saint Venceslas. A Slovak propagator of the Congress, Ljudevit 
Stur, found congenial souls more easily among young radicals but to 
attain visible results he could not work with them and by-pass the 
conservative and moderate elements, steering since March 1848 the 
course of Czech national life. There was little cooperation between 
the middle-class center and the more resolute left wing both before the 
congress and during its sessions, and various anomalies originated in 
that situation. 

Shortly after the appearance in Prague of Kukuljevic’s article a self- 
appointed preparatory committee issued a proclamation to the Slavs 
in the Austrian monarchy, urging them to designate their representa- 
tives. Stur’s authorship of the manifesto is confirmed by a private letter,® 
and he was personally responsible for the final clause inviting non- 
Austrian Slavs as guests. The preparatory committee was nominally 
headed by Count Joseph Matthias Thun, and among its members were 
in addition to the Czechs some other Slavs dwelling in Prague in May 
1848. Its authority was not seriously challenged, its proclamation 
as well as letters sent to prominent Slavs by individual members met 
with sympathetic response. 

A fairly large portion of Professor Zacek’s collection has been known 
to authors of either specific studies of the congress or of more general 
works so that the value of his book is not so much in novelty as in 
completeness and accuracy. The differences of opinion and conflicts 
arising therefrom are obvious to anyone reading thoughtfully piece 
after piece. If the conservative members of the Czech group had their 
own way the attendance would have been rigidly restricted and non- 

8 Jan Norbert de Neuberg wrote to P. J. Safarik on May 6, 1848, as follows: 
‘Es ist mir nicht gelungen, den Satz wegen der fremden Slaven aus der Proclamation 
ganz zu entfernen, jedoch so zu mildern, dass er unschadlich ist. Die Proclamation 


8 aus der Feder des Stur, und nicht jener kraftigen des Palacky.” See Zacek, 
5 Ds 70: 
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Habsburg subjects would not have been too enthusiastically welcomed. 
The Polish cause proved to be the knottiest problem which even the 
staunch supporters of legitimacy could not neglect. A gathering of 
Austrian Slavs would have been a truncated body if not attended by 
delegates from Galicia, and it was not likely that from there a truly 
representative group would come to a meeting from which other Poles 
would either be excluded or merely tolerated as spectators. 

The number of Polish documents in the collection under review is 
fairly large and they tell of the wide range of Polish interests in 
the spring of 1848. Coordination of local grievances with basic problems 
of national existence was far from satisfactory. A political center to 
represent all portions of the Polish national territory was strongly 
advocated by the Poznan patriots. They gave impulse to a national 
conference which opened on May 9, 1848, at Wroctaw. One of its 
positive decisions was an endorsement of preparations for the Slavic 
congress, followed by an appeal to all co-nationals to go to Prague in 
large numbers. Professor Zacek grasped fully the significance of the 
Wroclaw manifesto. Not only conservative aristocrats from Galicia 
like Prince Jerzy Lubomirski but also the more resolute spokesmen 
from Poznan or Silesia committed themselves to active participation 
in the forthcoming Congress. The enthusiasm of the members of the 
Wroctaw conference was not shared by all Polish patriots. Some 
prominent figures like Prince Adam Czartoryski recommended pru- 
dence and exploration of various angles, others represented by Florian 
Ziemiatkowski were suspicious and critical. 

By admission of delegates from Prussia the preparatory committee 
changed somewhat its original position. It stopped there and showed 
no intention to open the gate wide to anyone interested in attending. 
Individual members of the committee had more freedom in their corres- 
pondence. Their private letters went to prominent personalities who 
could not qualify as delegates. The librarian of the National Museum 
Vaclav Hanka, an uncritical Russophile, pleaded for a broad-minded 
policy. If he had been given a free hand he would have invited from 
Russia not only such eminent philologists as J. J. Sreznevskii, but also 
one of the czar’s chief collaborators, the minister of education, Count 
S. S. Uvarov.® The artistocrats tempered Hanka’s zeal and opposed also 
other advocates of all-Slavic solidarity in their efforts to widen the 


framework of the congress. Sensing that the preparatory committee 


Prof. Zacek published a list of names submitted to the preparatory committee 
by Vaclav Hanka, /.c., p. 44. Apart from Sreznevskii he suggested M. P. Pogodin, 
Osip M. Bodianskii. V. I. Grigorovich, etc. Among the Poles suggested by V. Hanka 
was also “Adam Mickiewicz, poet, at that time in Florence.” He did not come to Prague. 
See Otakar Odlozilik, “Mickiewicz among the Czechs and Slovaks,” in Adam Mickée- 
wicz in World Literature, ed. W. Lednicki, p. 460. 
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was slipping from his hand Count Joseph Matthias Thun relaxed in 
his service and finally used a physical indisposition as an excuse of 
his absence from the opening session. 

The results of vacillation in sending out invitations could be seen 
when the Slavic guests reached Prague. They grouped themselves ac- 
cording to instructions from the preparatory committee and three 
sections were established: Czecho-Slovak, Polish-Ruthenian, and South- 
ern Slavic. A high dose of autonomy was accorded to the sections 
so that they determined admission of either delegates or guests. 

The officers of the first section had an easy task as Dr. J. P. Jordan, 
a Lusatian Sorb by birth, was apparently the only member whose back- 
ground could have given rise to questions. There is no complete list 
of that section in Professor Zacek’s volume but in the catalogue at- 
tached in 1848 to the official account of the congress the number of 
members is high, two hundred and thirty seven as opposed to sixty-one 
in the Polish-Ruthenian and forty-two in the Southern Slavic sections. 
The percentage of titled persons among the Czechs is rather surprising, 
but it can be doubted that many of them took part in discussions. On 
the other hand, the chasm between moderate elements headed by 
Frantisek Palacky, and the younger radicals was not reduced so that 
the latter were almost without representation. 

In the sessions of the Southern Slavic section the patriarchal figure 
of Vuk Stefanovi¢ Karadzi¢ could be seen along with some other dele- 
gates from the principality of Serbia. Its ruler Alexander Karageorgevi¢ 
took a sympathetic attitude to the congress and did not hinder travel 
to Prague. The Serbs, fairly clearly distinguished from the Croats and 
Slovenes by their profession of Greek Orthodoxy, paid little attention 
to the political boundary separating the principality from Habsburg 
domains as the sense of kinship was stronger than political allegiance. 
A peculiar position in that section had Frantisek Zach, born in Moravia. 
As he had lived for several years in Belgrade, acting among other func- 
tions also as Prince Czartoryski’s diplomatic agent, he was included in 
the Southern Slavic group and was elected its vice-president. 

Attached to minutes of a preliminary session of the Polish-Ruthenian 
section was a list of sixty-four names, three more than the member- 
ship admitted officially. It has been reprinted by Professor Zacek and 
is instructive as its author distinguished (though not consistently) the 
representatives of Greater Poland from the Mazurs and Ruthenians 
from Galicia. One delegate, Konstanty Zaleski from Zmudz is marked 
as Lithuanian.’° 

10 Zacek, /.c., p. 208-9. One of the Polish members, Jedrzej Moraczewski from 


Poznah, left in his account of the congress, Opis pierwszego zjazdu stowianskiego, 
reprinted by Zacek,, J.c., pp. 513-533, the following details. “The Polish-Ruthenian 
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Two names call for a specific comment as they have often been 
quoted to corroborate the view that the Prague congress was all-Slavic, 
with representatives of all members of the Slavic family, excepting 
only the Bulgarians.‘ One of the strangers was Olimpi Miloradov, 
marked in the list as Russian, the other Michael Bakunin. The official 
reports mention Miloradov as a Russian from Galicia but the editor 
found out that he was a clergyman serving a group of Old Believers 
in Biata Krynica in Bukowina. His role at the congress was insignificant 
and even the Panslav enthusiasts would be obliged to stretch their imag- 
ination if they wished to present an obscure priest from Bukowina as 
a Russian delegate. 

The case of Michael Bakunin is more intricate but attention given 
to him by some earlier writers exceeded undoubtedly his actual role 
in the congress. Sources published by Professor Zacek have references 
illustrating Bakunin’s position. It is of some interest that a Czech poet 
of conservative orientation, Frantisek Ladislav Celakovsky, then uni- 
versity professor at Wroclaw, gave his brother-in-law the name of 
Bakunin along with that of Wojciech Cybulski. According to a 
testimony of a Polish publicist, Jézef Dzierkowski, Bakunin stayed in 
Wroctaw at the time of the Polish conference and talked to Prince 
Jerzy Lubomirski on several occasions. 

Bakunin arrived in Prague on May 28, 1848, most likely in com- 
pany of Wojciech Cybulski. Three days later he attended the constituent 
session of the Polish-Ruthenian section and applied for admission, as 
did also Miloradov. To support his request Bakunin declared that “only 
by liberation of Poland can the Russians gain national and political 
freedom.”!® Thereupon the two applicants were admitted to member- 
ship. It is not quite clear whether Bakunin knew Miloradov from 
elsewhere or became acquainted with him only in Prague. This question 
is, of course, not too important in view of Miloradov’s subordinate 
role. In one session of the Polish-Ruthenian section Bakunin suggested 
that a declaration be made in favor of the Old Believers, linking their 
convictions with the yearning for liberty observable, according to him, 
in large segments of the Russian population.’* 





section had sixty three delegates, and admitted forty spectators, all of Polish extrac- 
tion. Some Poles arrived from émigré centers.” See p. 517 and 519. 

11 Josef Macurek, /.c., harped on this theme with peculiar pleasure and disre- 
garding some undeniable facts, called the gathering the first great and well-attended 
Pan-Slav Congress. The designation of Pan-Slav was, of course, frequently used 
either by the Austrian authorities or by the hostile German press. 

12 See his letter of May 8, 1848, in F. L. Celakovsky, Korrespondence a Zapisky, 
vol. III, Prague, 1912, p. 581. Celakovsky characterized Bakunin as “the well 
known émigré, living for many years in Paris and an arch-enemy of the present Russian 
government.” 

13 Zacek, /.c., p. 207 

14 Zacek, 1.c., p. 328. 
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Bakunin was admitted as a regular member of the Polish-Ruthenian 
section, and was elected as its delegate to the Southern Slavic section. 
The other delegate was his companion Wojciech Cybulski. Minutes 
of the Southern Slavic section do not mention Bakunin’s name but in 
his own section he spoke several times endeavoring to turn the dis- 
cussion from Galician affairs to general problems of all Slavdom."* 
It would be, of course, misleading to assume that Bakunin’s participa- 
tion in the Prague events could be evaluated with the help of hasty and 
fragmentary notes which some members took during the sessions. He 
was too active and restless to be satisfied with formal appearances only. 

It is widely believed that with the help of democratic Poles Bakunin 
succeeded in changing the program of the congress which had been 
submitted to the sections by the preparatory committee.’® Four points 
were to be elucidated according to this draft: 1. The importance of 
the Slavs in the Austrian empire and their mutual relationship; 2. the 
relations of Slavic peoples to other nationalities in Austria; 3. the re- 
lations of Austrian Slavs to Slavic peoples elsewhere; and 4. the relations 
of Austrian Slavs to non-Slavic peoples of Europe. The program was 
rather cumbersome, and it was no wonder that the debaters seldom 
came to the point, losing themselves in high-sounding phrases or 
generalities. If the program had been adhered to, the sessions would 
have continued without tangible results. 

Dissatisfaction with the proposals of the preparatory committee origi- 
nated in the Polish-Ruthenian section. Those of its members who were 
not Habsburg subjects resented concentration on exclusively Austrian 
problems. Polish national aspirations could not be settled by a con- 
stitutional reform of the Austrian empire even if it were thorough 
and solidly supported by other nationalities. Once admitted to member- 
ship, the non-Austrian Poles claimed attention and brought forward 
their ideas as to the purpose of the congress. Not Bakunin but Karol 
Libelt demanded that the program be changed quickly and radically. 


Apart from the character of the Polish question, transcending the 
existing political boundaries, several concrete problems hindered attempts 
at a general agreement. As the incomplete minutes show, the Polish- 
Ruthenian section was split on Galician problems but differences in 
local matters, though serious, would not have brought the congress 
to a standstill. The relationship to the Magyars proved to be the 
stumbling block, and on this point the Poles encountered stiff opposition 





15 Jedrzej Moraczewski in his Opis says that the two Russians took part only 
in such discussions which pertained to general Slavic problems, and usually 
withdrew when purely Polish affairs were on the program. See Zacek, /.c., p. 517. 

16 Zacek, l.c., pp. 220-224, has the authentic text in the Czech language dated 
May 26, 1848. The original draft was submitted by F. Zach. 
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in the Southern Slavic section. Not the Czechs but the Croats were 
virtually at war with the Magyars, and the conflict, unless liquidated, 
would have thwarted attempts to organize progressive forces in the 
Danubian basin. 

The editor of the congress sources is undoubtedly correct in assuming 
that Karol Libelt acted only after previous consultation with the leading 
Czechs and Slovaks. No voice of opposition was heard from that 
section when Libelt made public announcement of the proposed change.’* 
There is unfortunately not enough written material available to docu- 
ment the shift in the Czecho-Slovak section from rigid adherence to 
Austroslavism to the broader scheme of all-Slavic cooperation. The 
change of orientation can be ascribed to the waning of aristocratic in- 
fluences and the automatic rise to prominence of scholars and men 
of letters. 

Libelt’s motion in the session of the great committee on June 5, 
1848, had three points, entered in the minutes as follows: 


1. The entire Europe turns its eyes to us; what are our intentions; it is 
appropriate that we make it clear to the world whether we are friends 
of liberty or of despotism; issue a manifesto to all peoples of Europe. 2. To 
express what aspirations have all branches in the Austrian Empire, and 
to send such an address to the emperor. 3. To provide for means by which 
our goal could be reached, our union safeguarded. 


Libelt was supported by several speakers, including Frantisek Palacky, 
the president of the congress, and the motion, supplanting the original 
program, was approved by a strong majority.1® 

The first document, known as Manifesto of the First Slavic Congress 
to the Nations of Europe, was prepared by Frantisek Palacky and ap- 
proved rather hastily on June 12, 1848. Apart from his own notes 
Palacky had at hand a draft from Karol Libelt and Michael Bakunin. 
He received remarks from Frantisek Zach as well as from the president 
of the Czecho-Slovak section, Pavel J. Safarik.’® Palacky marked in 
his own copy passages which came from his own pen. He can rightly 
be regarded as the author of the manifesto as its major part expressed 
truly his own ideas.”° 





17 Zacek, J.c., p. 283/4. 

18 Zacek, l.c., p. 285/6. Libelt suggested that three committees be elected. Each 
should have three days for discussion. The first committee would present its text 
to the congress on the fourth day, the second on the fifth, and the third the day 
after, so that all work could be finished in six days. 

19 Professor Zacek published the final version, as well as Libelt’s, Zach’s and 
Safarik’s contributions, /.c., pp. 358-369; Bakunin’s draft has not been found among 
Palacky’s papers and it is quite possible that Palacky destroyed it when the authorities 
began to investigate connections between the congress and the riots on Whitmonday. 

20In the collection of his minor writings, Radhost. vol. III, Prague, 1873, pp. 
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The other document to be prepared and issued was an address to 
Emperor Ferdinand V. It was drafted under dramatic circumstances in 
which the congress ended. Its authors were Prince Jerzy Lubomirski 
and Jan Helcelet, professor of economy and natural science at Olomouc, 
Moravia. They met in Helcelet’s room in the evening hours on June 
12, to put the final touches on the text. Their conference was broken 
up by soldiers who raided the hotel and arrested the two men. They 
also took away papers found in the hotel room but the text of the 
address could be reconstructed from other notes. It goes without saying 
that the address was never put to a vote. 

The least advanced was the third document, an agreement among 
the Slavic peoples in the Austrian Empire to obtain and safeguard 
their rights and national aspirations. As in the other two cases several 
drafts were submitted to a committee whose chairman cannot be as- 
certained. One of them was prepared by Antoni Helcel, professor of 
law at Cracow, and Prince Jerzy Lubomirski. According to V.V. Tomek 
both Karol Libelt and Michael Bakunin presented their own proposals 
but the committee could not give them much attention as the authors 
wanted to include in the agreement also non-Austrian Slavs. Frantisek 
Zach also submitted a blueprint for a federal system in which all ethnic 
groups, living under the Habsburg scepter, were to be included. The 
committee did not feel competent to pass judgement on a scheme 
which went beyond the limits of the Slavic orbit.”* 

No interpretative study of the congress can close simply with a 
description of frantic efforts to save the unfinished work from utter 
destruction by the triumphant military authorities. Shocked by Win- 
dischgratz’s brutality, most of the delegates left Prague without delay. 
They carried with them not only private papers and records of dis- 
cussions but also memories of friendly contacts, of lively debates in 
sections, and above all, of that invigorating atmosphere which had 
filled the Czech metropolis when so many Slavic leaders, known up to 
that time only by name, appeared in the streets, cafés and congress halls. 

The editor rightly included in his volume numerous documents in 
which either the former participants or observers commented upon the 





34-7, Palacky reprinted only passages “which came from his mind and pen, not 
feeling entitled to claim for himself what was not his own idea.” A modern 
English translation of the manifesto by William Beardmore appeared in The Slavonic 
and East European Review, vol. XXVI, 1948, pp. 309-313; excerpts from it were 
recently reprinted by Charles and Barbara Jelavich in The Habsburg Monarchy, 
New York, 1959, pp. 22-23. 

21 An account of the work of the third committee was found among Tomek’s 
papers, and published by Zacek, /.c.. pp. 378-9; the Helcel-Lubomirski project, #b. 
pp. 379-383. A Polish version of Bakunin’s program of a federation of all Slavs, 
ib. pp. 383-6. A Russian version “Osnovy novoi slavianskoi politiki” was published 
by J. M. Steklov, M. A. Bakunin, Sobranije sochinenii i pisem, 1828-1876, vol. 
III, pp. 300-5, Moscow, 1935. 
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congress, its contribution to the cause of liberty and humanity, as 
well as on the necessity to reconvene it at a more opportune moment. 
One section of the volume has been entirely devoted to concerted efforts to 
link the congress with the Whitmonday riots, and to brand it as a hotbed 
of treacherous activities. This drive originated in Windischgriatz’s circle 
but other forces of reaction readily joined in investigation and retaliatory 
measures. In the fourteenth and last section of his collection the 
editor published contemporary comments on the congress. Some authors 
approved, others were reserved or sharply critical. Both agreement and 
criticism have one thing in common, treatment of the congress as 
one of the highlights of the “Spring of the Peoples.” 

It was a good idea to reprint the lengthy account, Opis pierwszego 
ziazdu stowianskiego, written by Jedrzej Moraczewski and published in 
Poznan late in 1848. Apart from the printed pamphlet the editor 
had at his disposal the author’s manuscript preserved in the Jagellonian 
Library in Cracow. With this help it was possible to reconstruct the 
original text which has more documentary value than the printed version.” 

Moraczewski supplemented his succinct story of the congress by a 
penetrating analysis of general problems before which stood, in 1848, 
the Slavic peoples individually and as a family. He was a keen ob- 
server and grasped the intricacies of public life in the Habsburg empire 
surprisingly well. In his sketch of conditions among the Czechs he 
showed sympathy for the democratic youth and shared their criticism 
of the moderate middleclass. He respected Frantisek Palacky for his 
personal qualities but missed ardent patriotism and enthusiasm for the 
cause of freedom. The young radicals appealed to him by their lively 
interest in Polish and French developments, and in the democratic 
movement in general. He disapproved of their attempts to link new 
political ideas, born in three French revolutions, with their national 
reform movement, inaugurated in the fifteenth century by John Hus, 
a combination which to a Pole seemed to be incongruous and incom- 
prehensible.** 

The most interesting and revealing part of Moraczewski’s Opis is 
the fifth and concluding chapter. He evaluated the congress positively 
as it united for the first time in history the Western Slavs in opposition 
to the Eastern Slavs, the Russians. As a member of the democratic 
wing among the Poles, he loathed monarchy, no matter whether it 
functioned as an absolutist regime or was disguised in constitutionalism. 
Coupled with this distrust was his low opinion of historical rights 
over which he put the modern idea of nationality. He welcomed the 
activities of the Poles from Silesia, and expressed the hope that the 


22 Zacek, l.c., pp. 513-533. 
23 Zacek, /.c., p. 515-6. 
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wave of nationalism would spread from Austrian Silesia into the 
Prussian dominated territories. In harmony with his emphasis of the 
ethnic principle was a distinction between the Hungarians and Magyars. 
While remembering the traditional friendship between the Poles and 
the Hungarians, Moraczewski rejected Magyar attempts to preserve 
a privileged position over other nationalities, naming specifically the 
Southern Slavs. 

His contacts with members of the Southern Slavic section were ap- 
parently more stimulating than debates with the Czechs. He treated 
the difference in religion as a serious matter. He did not foresee a 
united Yugoslavia but thought of two units. One would be a state, 
predominantly Orthodox and grouped round the Serbian principality. 
In it he included the Serbian speaking people from Southern Hungary, 
the Bulgarians, the Bosnians and the Montenegrins. He assigned to 
this state a mediating position between Moscow and the Western Slavs. 
He was somewhat hazier in remarks on the other group, the Illyrians, 
speaking of the kingdom of Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia. With 
it he linked the Banat but made no mention of the Slovenes. He spoke 
sympathetically of the Croats, of boldness of their ideas, of their fight- 
ing spirit, intellectual alertness and devotion to democratic principles. 
He found the Croats more congenial than the Czechs and moved 
apparently freely in their circles. 

He expressed a hope that the Ruthenians in Eastern Galicia would 
not separate from the Poles and envisioned a large area inhabited 
by the Ruthenians and stretching from northern Hungary over Galicia, 
Volhynia and Podolia beyond the Dnieper. It may remain distinct but 
linked by common interests mostly with the Poles. 

From his contacts with Czech radicals Moraczewski learned of bitter 
antagonism between the Czechs and Germans. He expected a bloody 
conflict in that area after which Bohemia, Moravia and a considerable 
portion of Silesia would separate from Austria. The Slovaks will 
undoubtedly unite with the Czechs. In this manner will come into 
existence, in addition to Illyria (Croatia), a second state which would 
have the sympathy of Poland and France and would work along with 
them for the cause of humanity. 

It is fairly clear that contacts with the Croats determined Moraczew- 
ski’s attitude to the Magyars. As indicated, he accepted as inevitable 
dissolution of Hungary along ethnic lines. He did not lose all hopes 
for the Magyars whose national state will be limited to their ethnic 
territories. When consolidated there they will make an agreement 
with the Slavs. He deprecated their alignment with Austria and Ger- 
many as the principal cause of their estrangement from the Croats 
and other neighbors. 
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In the second chapter of his pamphlet Moraczewski wrote: 


I do not know how the others may see it, but, as far as I am concerned 
I consider the Prague Congress extremely important, just as much for 
Poland as for Slavdom, and finally for the cause of the freedom of 
European peoples. In that assembly the Poles found a great ally in their 
striving for independence, namely their close relative whose sympathy will 
certainly not be transitory. The Western and Southern Slavdom opened 
for themselves through Poland a channel for exploring the ways toward 
liberty and independence, for introducing democratic and republican ideas, 
with the formation of a great federated republic as the ultimate goal. The 
Moscow despotism will never more succeed in using Western Slavs as 
a tool for subjugating Europe, and the Germanic monarchs will encounter 
infinitely greater difficulties should they ever try to ally themselves with 
the czar against the freedom of peoples. 


Moraczewski’s Opis is one of the most remarkable writings, produced 
in connection with the first Slavic Congress. He echoed far less public 
statements than informal discussions with friends, old and new, which 
went along with sessions in sections or in full assembly without authori- 
zation and without records. With the help of his pamphlet we can 
study the shift of emphasis from historical rights and traditions, dear 
to the nobility and its allies from the ranks of the moderate middle- 
class, to the principles of nationality as a catalyst threatening the es- 
tablished order. Prussia, Austria, Hungary,—to say nothing of the 
Russian and Ottoman empires— seemed to be predestined to dissolu- 
tion along ethnic lines as nothing but such a radical operation could 
create conditions for emanicipation of other than Russian Slavs. 

The Slavic Congress of 1848 was a bold experiment, a disheartening 
setback, but nevertheless a landmark in the slow progress from service 
to foreign rulers to full expression of national aspirations. 
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KONSTANTIN SYMMONS-SYMONOLEWICZ 


BRONISEAW MALINOWSKI: 
FORMATIVE INFLUENCES AND THEORETICAL EVOLUTION 


Family Background, Education and Field-W ork 


Malinowski’s development as a theorist can be properly understood 
only when seen against the background of his life as well as various 
intellectual currents by which he was influenced, especially during 
his early formative period. 

Bronistaw Malinowski was born in Cracow, the former capital of 
Poland, on April 7, 1884, the son of Lucyan and Jézefa, nee Lacka. His 
father, born in 1839, professor of Slavic philology at the Jagellonian 
University in Cracow, was a well-known linguist and a pioneer in the 
study of Polish language and its folk dialects. His monograph on the 
dialect of Opole in Upper Silesia, published in 1873 in German,’ is 
considered to have initiated modern linguistic studies, especially dialecto- 
logical, in Poland.” 

Upon his graduation from the famous Szkota Gléwna in Warsaw,* the 
elder Malinowski studied for several years abroad. He spent some 
time at the universities of Jena, Berlin and St. Petersburg, receiving 
his doctorate from the University of Leipzig. He was interested also 
in ethnography and published among other things some studies of 
Polish folklore in Silesia.* He died in 1898 when his son, nicknamed 
Bronio, was not yet fourteen years of age.° 

The young Malinowski was educated at the King Jan Sobieski 
Gimnasium in Cracow and at the Jagellonian University where, unlike 
his father, he studied the exact sciences, especially chemistry. For the 

1L. Malinowski, Beitrige zur slavischen Dialektologie. 1. Uber die Oppelnische 
Mundart in Oberschlesien, Leipzig, 1873. 

2See my article “Studies in Nationality and Nationalism in Poland Between 
the Two Wars, 1918-1939,” Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
in America, Vol. Il, 1943, No. 1, pp. 61, 96. 

3 This “Main School,” i.e. university, established in 1862, was liquidated by the 
Russians seven years later, but it managed to educate a considerable number 
of prominent scholars and writers. 

4 His son mentions him as one of the Polish ethnographers in his review of the 
Polish ethnographical periodical Lud. Cf. Malinowski, Folk-Lore XXII, 1911, pp. 
382-385. 


5 The biographical. data about Lucyan Malinowski may be found in such 
Polish encyclopaedias as Encyklopedia Powszechna or Encyklopedia Orgelbranda. 
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doctorate in this subject, he had to pass an examination in the English 
language and having heard that Frazer’s The Golden Bough was “a 
book written in the most beautiful variety of that tongue,” decided 
to study English from this famous book. 

This is what we learn from one of his devoted students, Ashley 
Montagu, whose version does not conflict with what Malinowski says 
himself. However, he says nothing about the examination, stating 
only that he had been ordered by the doctors to abandon his physical 
and chemical research for a time because of ill health,” but that he was 
allowed to follow up “a favorite side-line of study,” and decided to 
tnake his first attempt to read the English masterpiece in the original.® 

This statement seems to indicate that anthropology was always one 
of his interests. Such an interpretation can be supported by his several 
confessions that it was to him originally a romantic escape from over- 
standardized modern culture.? Also his excellent knowledge of the 
development of Polish ethnography’® seems to point to the same. 

At any rate, the impact of this, long-planned or accidental, encounter 
with anthropology, as represented by The Golden Bough, was tremendous. 


For no sooner [says Malinowski] had I begun to read this great work, than 
I became immersed in it and enslaved by it. I realized then that anthropology, 
as presented by Sir James Frazer, is a great science, worthy of as much 
devotion as any of her elder and more exact sister-sciences, and I became 
bound to the service of Frazerian anthropology.'! 


This service did not begin immediately. Upon receiving his Ph.D. 
in physics and mathematics, which was conferred upon him in 1908 
with the highest honors in the Austrian empire,’” he went to his father’s 
Alma Mater, the University of Leipzig, for two years of advanced study. 

There he continued, for a while at least, his work in physical chem- 
istry,!> but embarked also upon the study of experimental psychology 





6M. F. A. Montagu, “Bronistaw Malinowski, 1884-1942,” Isis, XXXIV, 1942, 
pp. 146-150. 

7 This is the first reference to tuberculosis, the disease which was to plague 
Malinowski throughout his life. 

8 Malinowski, Myth in Primitive Psychology, London, 1926, dedication to 
Sir J. G. Frazer. 

9Cf. Malinowski, “The Rationalization of Anthropology and Administration,” 
Africa, III, 1930, p. 407; Special foreword to The Sexual Life of Savages in North- 
western Melanesia, 3rd ed., London, 1932, pp. XXIII-XXV; Coral Gardens and 
Their Magic, New York, 1935, Vol. I, pp. 480-481; ‘Native Education and 
Culture Contact,” The International Review of Missions, XXV, 1936, pp. 480-515, 
and Preface to Peasant Life in China by Hsiao-Tung Fei, New York, 1946. 

10 Cf. Malinowski, Folk-Lore, XXII, 1911, pp. 382-385. 

11 Quoted from Magic, Science and Religion and Other Essays, Boston, 1948, p. 72. 

12 Who’s Who, 1941, p. 2060. 

13“The Authors,” an appendix to Human Affairs, ed. by R. B. Cattell and 
others, New York, 1937. 
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and economics. In experimental psychology he worked under Wilhelm 
Wundt, who exerted a strong influence upon him™ and whose interests 
in cultural anthropology must have strengthened Malinowski’s desire 
to devote himself entirely to the scientific study of human society, even 
though he might have been repelled by the “group-mind” implica- 
tions of Wundt’s folk psychology.” Another influence of the same 
general kind was that of the economic historian, Karl Biicher, under 
whom Malinowski worked for a short time,’® and whose criticisms 
of current economic theory influenced him considerably, although 
he rejected completely Biicher’s evolutionary scheme.** 


From Leipzig, Malinowski proceeded in 1910 to London, where he 
immediately engaged in research at the British Museum and began 
his studies of anthropology at the London School of Economics and 
at the University of London. His chief teachers were Seligman and 
Westermarck to both of whom he was much attached.’* He studied 
also under Hobhouse and developed early close and friendly relations 
with other prominent anthropologists of Great Britain such as Frazer, 
Rivers and Haddon. Although all these contacts must have been 
stimulating to him in many ways, it was only Westermarck and 
Frazer whom he regarded as having had great influence upon his 
development as a scholar.’® 


Some other important influences, notably that of Durkheim, came 
from his reading, the extent of which at this time, 1910-1914, was 
truly astonishing. 

Very soon after coming to London, Malinowski began to contribute 
to British anthropological periodicals such as Man and Folklore. At the 
same time he began work on his first book, The Family Among the 
Australian Aborigines. Published in 1913 by the University of London 


14Cf. G. P. Murdock, “Bronistaw Malinowski,’ American Anthropologist, XiV, 
1943, pp. 441-451; P. Reiwald, “Malinowski und die Ethnologie: Einleitung des 
Herausgebers,” Eine wissenschaftliche Theorie der Kultur und andere Aufsatze von 
B. Malinowski, Zurich, 1949, pp. 7-19, and E. R. Leach, “The Epistemological 
Background of Malinowski’s Empiricism,” Man ‘and Culture: An Evaluation of 
the Work of Bronistaw Malinowski, ed. by R. Firth, London, 1957, pp. 119-137. 

13 Leach, l.c. ; 

16 A. I. Richards, “Bronistaw Kasper Malinowski: Born 1884—Died 1942,” 
Man, XLII, 1943, pp. 1-4. 

17R. Firth, “The Place of Malinowski in the History of Economic Anthropology,” 
Man and Culture, ed. by Firth, pp. 209-227. 

18 Montagu, Isis, XXXIV, 1942; Firth, Man and Culture, pp. 1-14. 

19 See below. 


20 Cf. Malinowski, The Family Among the Australian Aborigines, London, 1913; 
“Soziologie der Familie,’ Die Geisteswissenschaften, Vol. I, 1913/1914, pp. 883- 
886, 911-914, 1080-1082; Wierzenia pierwotne i formy ustroju spolecznego. Poglad 
na geneze religii ze szczegdlnem uwzglednieniem totemizmu, Cracow, Akademia 
Umiejetnosci, 1915, and his numerous book reviews of this period. 
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Press, this book won for him a considerable recognition among his 
fellow anthropologists and a degree of Doctor of Science from the 
same university. 

During these years, he contributed also to Polish and German perio- 
dicals, and wrote a substantial book in Polish on Primitive Religion and 
Forms of Social Structure.** This book, unknown to those who wrote 
about Malinowski, except for its title, was finished by him in April 1914, 
a few months before his departure for Australia.2* However, due to 
the outbreak of World War I it was not published until 1915, when 
Malinowski was already doing his memorable field-work among the 
Trobrianders. 

R. R. Marett tells us the following story about how Malinowski 
found himself on these islands which he made later so famous: 


As Recorder of Section H. of the British Association, about to visit 
Australia in 1914, I needed a Secretary, whose travelling expenses would 
be found for him. Thereupon that brilliant pupil of mine, Miss M. A. 
Czaplicka?* (for whom, I hope, a special niche is reserved in the Polish 
Temple of Fame) besought me to assist her compatriot that he might see 
with his own eyes those of the Antipodes about whom he had hitherto 
known from books alone; and thus began a friendship which if on my 
part wholly delightful, soon proved for him disastrous, at least at first 
sight. For as our ship was on its way from West to South Australia, the 
War descended upon us, and Malinowski as an Austrian subject, became 
technically an enemy, and who as such must be interned. Nothing, however, 
could have been more generous than the treatment by the Australian au- 
thorities of the young scholar, for they not only granted him a libera 
custodia so that he could explore where he chose within their vast territories, 
but actually supplied him with the funds to do so.* 


This financial help from the Australian authorities did not come 

21Cf. reviews of this book by E. Westermarck, Folk-Lore, XXIV, 1913, pp. 
406-408, and A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Man, XIV, 1914, pp. 31-32. The degree 
was granted in absentia in 1916. 

22Cf. Malinowski, Wierzenia pierwotne i formy ustroju spotecznego. The title 
of this book — Primitive Religion and Forms of Social Structure — corresponds 
rather closely to the title of one of Malinowski’s early courses given at the London 
School of Economics in 1913/1914 when he was a “Lecturer in Special 
Subjects” in the Department of Sociology. Cf. Firth, Man and Culture, p. 3. 

23 The preface to the book is dated: April, 1914. For a discussion of this book 
see my forthcoming article, “The Origin of Malinowski’s Theory of Magic.” 

24Marie A. Czaplicka came to England in 1910 on a scholarship from the 
Mianowski Foundation in Warsaw. She studied anthropology in London and 
in Oxford, with Professor Marett, receiving her diploma in 1912. In 1914-1915, 
she took part in the Anthropological Expedition to the Yenisey Valley in Siberia. 
From 1916 to 1919, she served as a Lecturer in Ethnology at Oxford. Her early 
death, in 1921, terminated a very promising career of a talented teacher and writer. 
Her published works include: Aboriginal Siberia (1914); My Siberian Year (1916), 
The Turks of Central Asia (1918) and numerous essays for the Hastings Encylopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics. 

25R. R. Marett in Professor Bronistaw Malinowski: An Account of the Memorial 
Meeting held...in London on July 13, 1942, London, 1943, p. 7. 
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until a year later. Original funds for the research were provided by 
two scholarships: a Robert Mond Travelling Studentship of the Uni- 
versity of London and a Constance Hutchinson Scholarship of the London 
School of Economics. ** These two scholarships were granted to Malinow- 
ski largely due to the efforts of C. G. Seligman who was helping him 
financially also in the later stages of his field-work, and whose assistance 
was gratefully acknowledged by Malinowski in several of his writings 
as well as in his letters.°’ He must have felt similarly about the assis- 
tance received from one of the generous supporters of British anthro- 
pological studies, Robert Mond, at least he invariably described his 
early ethnographic works as the results of the “Robert Mond Expedition 
to New Guinea and Northwestern Melanesia.” 

As for Malinowski’s field-work in this area, it began in September, 
1914, and continued, with some interruptions, until October, 1918. The 
first few months (until March, 1915) were spent among the Mailu 
of Toulon Island. The remaining period was spent in the Trobriand 
Islands with intermittent visits to Australia.”* 

In the Trobriands, Malinowski made his home in Omarakana, district 
of Kiriwina, but he paid many visits to other parts of the Islands. He 
visited also some other island communities involved in the Kula trade 
with the Trobrianders such as the Amphletts, Woodlark and Dobu. 

During his stay on Toulon Island, he collected enough materials 
for a comprehensive monograph on The Natives of Mailu, which was 
published in 1915 in Australia. However, it was not until he lived 
through his long and intimate association with the Trobrianders that 
he found his own way of describing and interpreting what he saw in 
the field. These interesting natives whom he came to understand so 
well, provided him not only with abundant data about themselves, 
but with a truly inexhaustible source of materials for his theoretical 
analysis of human culture and society. 

In December, 1918, shortly after his return from the Trobriands, 
Malinowski met in Melbourne Elsie Rosaline Masson, the youngest 
daughter of Sir David Orme Masson, a distinguished Australian scientist. 
They eloped in 1919*° and arrived in Europe the next year. 

Although his health was so poor that he was forced to settle tempo- 
rarily with his bride on Tenerife, in the Canary Islands,*° Malinowski 
managed not only to publish some articles but to complete his first 
monograph on the Trobrianders, Argonauts of the Western Pacific. It 

pi Cf, Firth, “Malinowski as Scientist and as Man,” Man and Culture, pp. 1-14. 

28 P eitews. “Malinowski’s Contribution to Field-work Methods and the Writing 
of Ethnography,” Man and Culture, pp. 71-91. 


29 Montagu, Isis, XXXIV, 1942, p. 148. 
30 Firth, Man and Culture, pp. 1-14. 
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appeared in 1922 with a laudatory preface by Sir James G. Frazer and 
was very favorably received by the critics.** 

The same year Malinowski was reappointed a lecturer in anthropology 
at the London School of Economics where he had taught for some 
time before his departure for the Trobriands. Two years later (1924), 
he became a Reader in Social Anthropology at the same school. On 
the occasion of his inaugural lecture, he was introduced to the audience 
by Sir James G. Frazer. 

In 1927, he was appointed to the newly created Chair of Anthropology 
at the University of London, an appointment which he retained until 1938. 


Scholar, Teacher, Lecturer 


The period which followed was the most productive in Malinowski’s 
life and the most important in his development as a scholar. Between 
1925 and 1936 were published all his outstanding monographs and 
many of his important theoretical articles. In these monographs and 
articles, he set forth his basic contributions to the sociology of the 
family, primitive religion, magic, law, and economics as well as the 
main foundations of his theory of culture and his functional method. 

During this period, Malinowski also established his lasting reputation 
as an outstanding teacher. He was recognized as such not only by 
his students,°* but also by his critics. According to Kluckhohn, Malinow- 
ski’s influence as a teacher “can be compared only with that of Professor 
Boas, even though one grant the profound consequences of the teaching 
of Sapir, Radcliffe-Brown, Kroeber, and Lowie.”** 

Through his writings as well as his numerous public lectures, Malinow- 
ski gained well-deserved recognition and fame not only among his 
tellow-practitioners in the field of anthropology and among the specialists 
in many other fields, but among the lay public as well. Kluckhohn 
described him, shortly after his death, as a “liaison officer with other 
disciplines” and a “publicist for anthropology” who 


was able to reach...men of affairs who for the first time realized the 
potential contributions of anthropological studies to our own problems... 
Not a few leaders in other scientific fields felt that it was mainly Malinowski 
who had made possible recent cross-fertilization between anthropology and 
other fields. Certainly no anthropologist has ever had so wide a popular 
audience; thousands of laymen in many countries came to entertain with 

31Cf. reviews of this book by A. C. Haddon, Nature, CX, 1922, pp. 472-474 
and E. W. Gifford, American Anthropologist, XXV, 1922, p. 101. 

32 For the opinions of Malinowski’s students see my article “Bronistaw Malinowski: 
An Intellectual Profile,’ The Polish Review, Vol. Ill, 1958, No. 4, pp. 55-76. 

83C. Kluckhohn, “Bronistaw Malinowski, 1884-1942,” Journal of American 
Folklore, LVI, 1943, pp. 208-219. 
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fervor the attitude of an anthropology whose methods, purposes, and re- 
sults had at least become intelligible.** 

Thus Malinowski became a sort of a “Roving Ambassador” of the 
new “practical” anthropology with a special message of achievement 
and promise. 

A full itinerary of his lectures and travels would not be easy to com- 
pile, but they took him to various parts of Europe, to the United States 
and Mexico, and to South and East Africa where he studied some Bantu 
tribes (1934). Between 1926 and 1938, he participated also in numerous 
scientific congresses, both in Europe and in the United States. 

By the end of this period of intense activity, Malinowski’s health 
which was never too good, began to fail again. In 1928, he decided 
to come to the United States in the hope that a longer stay in the dry 
Southwest would improve his condition. 

Almost immediately upon his arrival in this country, he proceeded 
to Tucson, Arizona, where he stayed for several months. He made 
such strides toward recovery that in 1939 he was able to accept an 
appointment at Yale as a Visiting Professor of Anthropology. 

This appointment gave him an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the Stimulus-and Response psychology of Clark Hull and associates 
which exerted some influence on his latest theoretical studies, some of 
which were published after his death. These studies dealt, for the most 
part, with culture and its dynamics, but also with such timely topics as 
totalitarianism, freedom and war. 

In 1940 and 1941, Malinowski made his last field trips, studying 
economic and social conditions in some districts of Mexico. 

In February, 1942, he was appointed to the Chair of Cultural Anthro- 
pology at Yale and it looked as if he was going to begin another 
fruitful period of scientific activity. 

But on May 16 of the same year after delivering an address at the 
inaugural meeting of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
New York,®° of which he was elected the President, he was stricken 
by a heart attack and died in his home in New Haven. 

He was survived by three daughters and by his second wife, whom 
he married in 1940.** 

Upon his death, he had some articles and two books in press and 
one book, not yet fully prepared for publication. All these works were 
published between 1942 and 1945, the last one after having been 
skillfully edited by one of Malinowski’s devoted pupils, Phyllis Kaberry.*” 

35 The text of this address was reprinted recently in The Polish Review, Vol. 
IV, 1959, No. 1-2, pp. 156-157. 


36 His first wife died in 1935 after a long illness. 
37 Malinowski, The Dynamics of Culture Change, New Haven, 1945. 
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The Problem of Theoretical Genealogy 


Various attempts to describe Malinowski’s intellectual background 
and development begin with the well-known chapter on “Functionalism: 
Pure and Tempered” in Lowie’s History of Ethnological T heory.** Lowie, 
writing in the middle nineteen thirties, described Malinowski as “first 
of all a field investigator” whose “theoretical tenets largely emanate 
from direct observation.” He observed that Malinowski was usually 
classified with the Durkheimians, but his theoretical approach was 
actually somewhat different. He also pointed out the fact that Malinow- 
ski was significantly influenced by his reading in the field of psycho- 
analysis.*® 

Further comments on Malinowski’s intellectual roots and growth 
appeared shortly after his death in various obituary articles, some of 
which were the first attempts to assess his contributions to anthropology. 
Most of these articles, however, did not go beyond merely pointing 
out the main sources of his theoretical inspiration. 

C. Kluckhohn, e.g., described Malinowski’s conceptual genealogy as | 
“exceptionally hybrid.” It included, according to him, 





the French sociology, various anthropologists, Shand’s doctrine of the 
sentiments, and bits of Pavlov and radical behaviorism, Ogden and Richards, 
and many other lines of influence.*® 


Other critics were even more concise in their observations. R. Firth 
stressed the influence of Durkheim and his school, A. Richards spoke 
of Durkheim, Biicher and Wundt, G. P. Murdock listed Wundt, British 
anthropologists and Clark Hull. A Swiss anthropologist, R. Reiwald, 
writing a few years later, singled out the influences of Wundt and 
Frazer.** 

The latest comments on Malinowski’s theoretical development and 
affiliations are to be found in the recently published collective evalua- 
tion of his work, edited by R. Firth.** This symposium contains several 
articles in which certain influences on Malinowski are discussed in 
connection with his contributions to various fields of anthropology. 

A valuable analysis of Malinowski’s stimulating contacts with psycho- 
analysis is given by M. Fortes who discusses also other psychological 





38 R. H. Lowie, The History of Ethnological Theory, New York, 1937, pp. 230-242. 

39 This influence was discussed previously by E. E. Evans-Pritchard in his article 
“The Study of Kinship in Primitive Societies,’ Man, XXIX, he pp. 191-194. 

40 Kluckhohn, Journal of American Folklore, LVI, 1943, 

41 Firth, “Professor B. Malinowski,” Nature, CXLIX, 1942, a 61. 662; Richards, 
Man, XLII, 1943, pp. 1-4; Murdock, American Anthropologist, XLV, 1943, pp. 
441-451. 

42 Reiwald, Eine wissenschaftliche Theorie der Kultur von B. Malinowski, pp. 7-19. 
43 Man and Culture. 
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influences and stresses the importance of the initial guidance by Wester- 
marck.** Kinship with Westermarck is emphasized also by Firth who 
supplies a long list of other influences, but examines in detail only 
that of Biicher.*° Some affinities between the technique of Malinowski 
in presenting his material and that of Frazer are pointed out by A. 
Richards.*® Some psychological influences, notably those of Hull and 
his school, are analyzed by T. Parsons.*” 

The symposium contains also a more general analysis of “The 
Epistemological Background of Malinowski’s Empiricism” by E. R. 
Leach.*® The results of this analysis, however, are rather provocative 
than convincing. 

In his attempt to determine Malinowski’s theoretical genealogy, 
Leach proceeds in a rather cavalier fashion. After a short description 
of “the revolt against the cultus of mechanistic materialism,” which 
was beginning to rock “the British academic field” around the time 
when Malinowski arrived in London, and after observing characteris- 
tically that in the social sciences at that time “the only real stimulus 
was coming from the writings of Durkheim and his school,” Leach turns 
rather abruptly to his main thesis that Malinowski’s basic theoretical 
outlook was rooted in the pragmatic philosophy of William James: 


Malinowski, with his training in the pure sciences, was certainly keenly 
sensitive to all these trends, but above all it is his studies under Wundt that 
seem relevant here. For on the one hand Wundt was an objective empiricist, 
the founder of the science of experimental psychology, while on the other 
he was an evolutionist of the old school, who, in his anthropological studies, 
threw especial emphasis on the study of language and upon the unitary 
personality of the tribe as a whole. Malinowski, I suggest, approved of 
Wundt’s empiricism but was repelled by the ‘group mind’ implications 
of his historicist approach. He searched therefore for a body of theory 
which could somehow combine the ‘materialist’ basis of nineteenth-century 
Evolutionism with the attribution of free will to the individual soul. It 
is my thesis that Malinowski found this body of theory in the Pragmatism 
of William James. It was precisely in the period around 1910, when 
Malinowski first came to England to study sociology under Westermarck 
and Hobhouse, that James’ philosophy had its maximum vogue, and #¢ és at 
this period that Malinowski is most likely to have been receptive to the 
ideas of the English-speaking world. Certainly the word pragmatic was 
one which cropped up very frequently im Malinowski’s discourse in later 
years, and certainly there seems to be much in James's writing that finds 
a marked echo in the later Malinowski. 


44M. Fortes, “Malinowski and the Study of Kinship,” ibid., pp. 157-188. 

45 Firth, Man and Culture, pp. 1-14, 209-227. 

46 A. Richards, “The Concept of Culture in Malinowski’s Work,” ibid., pp. 15-31. 
47 T. Parsons, “Malinowski and the Theory of Social Systems,” zbid., pp. 53-70. 
48 Tbid., pp. 119-137. 

49 Ibid., p. 121. Italics are ours. 
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These seem to be the main arguments on which Leach bases his case. 
However, he elaborates it somewhat further by pointing out some 
similarities existing between James and Malinowski: 


..- Malinowski, like William James, was a rebel against the mechanistic 
implications of late nineteenth-century thought and his ‘functionalism’ like 
James’s “pragmatism” was an aspect of this revolt. 

...From the plausible thesis that certain biological interests underlie, 
or provide some of the necessary conditions of, all our thinking, he [James} 
passed to the more exciting and more ambiguous thesis that the sole func- 
tion of thought is to satisfy certain interests of the organism, and that 
truth consists in such thinking as satisfies these interests! Substitute behavior 
and behaving for thought and thinking in this quotation and we have in 
a nutshell the whole essence of Malinowski’s functionalism.5° 


There are still other similarities. Both the pragmatism of James 
and the functionalism of Malinowski were creeds rather than philoso- 
phies. Both Malinowski and James confused reasonable as rational and 
reasonable as plausible. Both were frequently ambiguous. Both dis- 
trusted abstraction. Indeed, the two “had a great deal in common.”*! 

Leach does not seem perturbed at all that he is unable to support 
this theory with any kind of direct evidence. One would naturally 
expect to find such evidence in Malinowski’s writings because he was 
as a rule more than willing to give recognition to anyone from whom 
he received either enlightenment or stimulation. It is enough to 
mention his attitude toward Durkheim or Frazer, toward Shand, or 
psychoanalysis, or behaviorism. 

It is not very clear either why James’s influence embraced by Malinow- 
ski around 1910, should be most visible and clear in his Jater, not his 
earlier, writings. Granted that there are some interesting resemblances 
in the philosophical outlook and orientations between the two scholars, 
is it really enough to conclude, as Leach does, that Malinowski was 
as much “grounded in William James,” as Malinowski’s students are 
grounded in their master?°? 


50 Ibid., pp. 127,122. 

51 [bid. 

52 Ibid. Leach’s discovery of Malinowski’s theoretical affinities with the prag- 
matists is not really new. A similar attempt to relate his theoretical framework to 
American philosophical pragmatism through his allegedly close ties with American 
functional psychology was made some time ago by the anthropologist R. B. Fox in 
his unpublished M.A. thesis: Bronistaw Malinowski: A Critical Analysis (University 
of Texas, 1944). Fox specifically denied that Malinowski’s functionalism was in- 
fluenced by Durkheim and tried instead to prove that it was derived from the 
writings of Dewey and Mead. This thesis, even less convincing than that of Leach, 
was supported by Fox for the most part by a similar kind of evidence — by 
references to Malinowski’s later writings which show a definite influence of Clark 
Hull and his school. As for Malinowski’s actual unfamiliarity with the ideas of 
Mead see Parsons, Man and Culture, p. 70. 
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As for Leach’s suggestion that Malinowski’s functionalism was de- 
rived from James’s pragmatism, it not only delimits too narrowly the 
philosophical background of functionalism in general,®* it goes directly 
against the evidence so far as Malinowski’s variety of functionalism is 
concerned.™* 

Thus, in spite of this courageous frontal attack by Leach, the problem 
cf Malinowski’s “epistemological background” as well as his develop- 
ment as a theorist cannot be considered as satisfactorily explained. 

Although an adequate discussion of this problem poses some difficul- 
ties because the biographical data about Malinowski are extremely 
limited, it seems to us that even on the basis of the available printed 
material, it is possible to give a somewhat more satisfactory account 
of Malinowski’s intellectual background and affiliations than it was 
done heretofore. 


Scientific Outlook and Humanistic Tradition 


It is important to realize that Malinowski’s creative life, during the 
years 1910-1942, coincided to a great extent with the period of great 
and revolutionary changes not only in the history of the modern world, 
but also in the development of the social and psychological sciences. 
He was destined, like everybody else among his contemporaries, to be 
born into the world created by the modern science and technology on 
the foundation of rationalism, liberalism and individualism, and to see 
this world greatly shaken and actually threatened in its existence by 
a long series of wars, revolutions, totalitarian convulsions and economic 
crises. However, he never lost his historical perspective, nor his fervent 
intellectual faith in human reason, in freedom and progress. 

He was thoroughly trained in the methods of exact sciences and 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of scientific inquiry. This accounts 
for his “ruthless intellectual integrity,”° his “fidelity to the facts and 
unceasing quest for sociological principles.”°* He believed in science 
and was unreservedly dedicated to its service, but science to him was 
not an end in itself. He maintained that science must be useful, that 
its principles and methods must be used for the solution of various 
human problems, that it must serve humanity. Over and over again 
he reiterated his firm conviction that anthropology must become an 


53 Cf. H. M. Kallen, “Functionalism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 
VI, pp. 523-525. 

54 See my forthcoming book Bronistaw Malinowski and His Social Theory. 

55 Cf. Obituary (unsigned) in Oceania, XIII, 1942, p. 105. 

. P. Kaberry, “Bronistaw Malinowski — A Citizen of the World,” Social Horizons, 
1943, p. 89. 
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applied science,’ that every science must be capable of application,®* 
even that science is born with its applications.®® 

It was not accidental that he so frequently used the term “humanism” 
in reference to various sciences of man and that in his first statement 
stressing the need for “a general science of man in his mental and 
social nature,” he suggested that such a science be called “The New 
Humanism.” Scientific outlook and humanistic tradition were so closely 
bound together in Malinowski’s mind that in spite of his intellectual 
perspicacity, he was unable to see the contradiction existing between 
the doctrine of cultural relativism implied in his theory of human needs 
and institutions and his spirited defense of universal cultural values 
as represented by the historical traditions of the West. 

The roots of both Malinowski’s dedication to science as well as his 
humanistic philosophy, lead back to his early education at the Jagellonian 
University in Cracow and to the whole spiritual atmosphere of his 
youth spent among the liberal and humanitarian Polish intelligentsia 
of the time.®? 

In the first decades of the twentieth century Cracow was, perhaps, 
the main center of Polish intellectual life, stifled in the large areas 
under the Russian and Prussian domination. Its old university, orga- 
nized in 1870 and staffed with many outstanding scholars, shone with 
a bright light of modern scientific ideology, while maintaining at the 
same time its ancient humanistic traditions. In addition to the university 
the city was also the seat of the national Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
functioning since 1870 and maintaining through its various activities 
and publications a very close contact with the development of science 
and learning in Western Europe. 

The university and the Academy through their various grants-in-aid 
and fellowships, of which Malinowski must have been one of the re- 
cipients,** enabled many young Polish scholars to continue their 


57 See, e.g., Malinowski, “Ethnology and the Study of Society,” Economica, Il, 
1922, pp. 208-219, and “Anthropology,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 13th ed., 1926, 
Vol. I, pp. 131-140. 

58 Cf., e.g., Malinowski, Africa, III, 1930, pp. 405-429, and ‘The Scientific Basis 
of Applied Anthropology,” Asti dei Convegni di Scienze Morali e Storiche, Vol. 
VIII, 1939, pp. 99-118. 

59 Cf. Malinowski, “Introductory Essay on the Anthropology of Changnig African 
Cultures,” Methods of Study of Culture Contact in Africa, London, 1938, pp. VII- 
XXXVIII. 

60 Cf. Malinowski, Economica, II, 1922, pp. 208-219. 

61Cf. D. Gregg and E. Williams, “The Dismal Science of Functionalism,” 
American Anthropologist, L, 1948, pp. 604-605. 

62In his writings, Malinowski identifies himself consistently as a member of 
the “pre-war Polish intelligentsia.” Cf., e.g., Economica, II, 1922, p.209, and Preface 
ed Cassubian Civilization by F. Lorentz and others, Toruf, 1935, pp. VII- 
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specialized training abroad in various universities of Germany, France, 
and other countries of Europe. 

Malinowski’s family connections, his liberal and humanitarian ideology 
as well as some autobiographical remarks found occasionally in his works 
point very clearly to his close ties with this intellectual atmosphere of 
his home town and his first Alma Mater. 


Evolutionist Anthropology and Durkheimian Sociology 


As was already pointed out, Malinowski’s first love in the field 
of the social sciences was “Frazerian Anthropology.” Whatever was 
the extent of initial stimulation by Wundt,> under whom Malinowski 
studied in Leipzig, it was mainly the British anthropologists who trained 
him in the techniques of ethnographic research and gave him general 
theoretical guidance. Although several of them, notably Seligman,®* 
Hobhouse and Crawley, have contributed in some measure to Malinow- 
ski’s development as a scholar, the most significant in his own estima- 
tion were the influences of Westermarck and Frazer. 

The significance of Westermarck’s contributions to the development 
of anthropology as a science was emphasized by Malinowski on various 
occasions." Of his personal indebtedness to the Finnish scholar he 
spoke only once, but in a very definite way. In one of his forewords, 
he describes Westermarck as the man “to whose personal teaching and 
to whose work I owe more than to any other scientific influence.”®* 

As for Frazer, Malinowski’s attitude toward him was one of loyalty 
and profound veneration.®® In his writings, he consistently refers to 








63 We have no positive information in this matter, but the fact that Malinowski 
made reperts to the Academy on the progress of his research in he field of 
primitive religion and that his book was published by the Academy point strongly 
to such a conclusion. 

64Cf. my article “Bronistaw Malinowski: An Intellectual Profile,’ The Polish 
Review, Vol. Ill, No. 4, pp. 55-76. 

65 See below. 

66 Seligman, although not a major influence in Malinowski’s theoretical de- 
velopment and not close to him in his understanding of anthropology, was a 
stimulating intellectual contact as well as a helping friend, especially in the earlier 
part of Malinowski’s career. Malinowski owed to him much also for his training 
in the methods of field-work. These methods were studied by Malinowski also 
by reading the excellent accounts of some pioneer English ethnographers, especially 
nt ge — Cf. Malinowski, The Foundations of Faith and Morals, London, 
1936, p. ‘ 

67 Cf. Malinowski, Review of The History of Human Marriage, Nature, CIX, 
1922, p. 502-504; “The Work and Magic of Prosperity in the Trobriand Islands,” 
Mensch en Maatschabpij, YX, 1933, pp. 154-174, and review of Ritual and Belief tn 
Morocco, Nature, CXX, 1927, pp. 867-868. 

68 Malinowski, Foreword to M. F. A. Montagu’s Coming Into Being Among the 
Australian Aborigines, London, 1937, p. XXIII. 

69 For Malinowski’s statements about J. G. Frazer cf. the following books and 
articles: Argonauts of the Western Pacific, London, 1922; Review of The Golden 
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Frazer as his great teacher and master. This was interpreted by some 
critics as an expression of gratitude and friendship rather than a genuine 
recognition of an intellectual debt. However, those who are acquainted 
with Malinowski’s earlier writings cannot fail to see how much he was. 
indebted to the great English anthropologist. 

It is, of course, true that, beginning with his very first article, in 
Polish,” Malinowski had many criticisms for Frazer's methods as well 
as his specific theoretical interpretations. One must remember, however, 
that it was Frazer who taught Malinowski how to present objectively 
the data accumulated by ethnographers and how to subject this material 
to a searching theoretical analysis. Although Frazer was by no means 
free from a tendency to interpret human institutions from an evolu- 
tionary point of view, many of his theoretical interpretations were not 
only non-evolutionary, but partook something of the nature of a genuine 
hypothesis derived from an unprejudiced study of somewhat verified 
empirical data."* Even if Frazer’s handling and interpretation of ethno- 
graphic data could not completely satisfy Malinowski’s theoretical 
acumen, nor his methodological standards, they helped him to develop. 
his individuality as a research worker and a theorist.”* 

This individuality, however, was not fully developed until he came 
into contact with the writings of Steinmetz and Durkheim, the founders 
of the two schools of socio-anthropology which he consistently de- 
scribed in his writings as very significant influences in his work as 
well as in the development of anthropology in general. 

In his first book in English, The Family Among the Australian Abors- 
gines, Malinowski describes the significance of the two groups for his 
work as follows: 


As regards the general principles of sociological method much has 
been done in recent times by the French school of sociology, grouped round 
the editor of the Année Sociologique. The important question, how methodi- 


Bough, Nature, CXI, 1923, pp. 658-662; Review of Folklore in the Old Testament, 
Nature, CXIII, 1924, pp. 633-634; Review of the Fasti of Ovid, ed. by Frazer, 
Nature, CXXV, 1930, pp. 847-849; Review of Totemica, Nature, CXLI, 1938, pp. 
489-491, and especially Myth in Primitive Psychology and “Sir James George 
Frazer: a Biographical Appreciation,’ A Scientific Theory of Culture and Other 
Essays, Chapel Hill, 1944, pp. 177-221. Cf. also B. Aitken, “Letter to the Editor,” 
American Anthropologist, LUI, 1951, p. 248 and R. Fith, Man and Culture, pp. 
1-14. 

79 Malinowski “Totemizm i egzogamia. Z powodu ksiazki Frazera Totemism and 
Exogamy,” Part \-lll, Lud, Vols. XVII-XLX, 1911, 1912, 1915, pp. 31-56, 14-57, 
153-171. 

71 Such were, e.g., Frazer's various efforts to distinguish between religion and 
magic, to explain totemism, etc. 

72 Very important in this respect was also Malinowski’s personal contact with 
Frazer. Cf., e.g., the following statement: “The letters which I received from 
Frazer during my sojourns in New Guinea and Melanesia helped me more by 
suggestion, query and comment than any other influence.” Malinowski, A Scientific 
Theory of Culture, p. 182. 
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cally to present evidence, has received its full attention in the excellent 
works of Dr. Steinmetz and his pupil, Dr. Nieboer, which are examples 
of a clear and conclusive way of utilizing ethnological sources. I am glad 
to acknowledge my intellectual indebtedness to both these schools.’* 


A more detailed evaluation of Steimetz’s contributions to the progress 
of social anthropology as well as to Malinowski’s own development as a 
scientist is found in the introduction to Malinowski’s article honoring 
Professor Steinmetz, which was written twenty years later: 


In presenting this article as a tribute to one of our greatest living masters 
of social science, I should like to express my personal indebtedness to Prof. 
Steinmetz. His works, especially his Studies of the Early Development of 
Punishment, his articles on method and principle, and his book on the 
Philosophy of War...have exercised a profound influence on my ethnolo- 
gical Weltanschauung...If I had to specify the main reason why I regard 
his work as being among the most important, if not the most important, 
of our time, I should say that it is because his contributions, side by side 
with that of Westermarck and Durkheim, has made Ethnology and Sociology 
into an empirical, ie., a real science.™* 


Farther in the article, Malinowski describes Steinmetz as “the father 
of modern empirical ethnology” and states that “the method of 
Steinmetz is invaluable in my opinion, above all to the field worker.” 

Although in interpreting this act of homage one must keep in 
mind the festive and ceremonial nature of the occasion, there is no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of Malinowski’s acknowledgement of 
Steinmetz’s influence. Its extent, however, cannot be compared with 
that of Durkheim, the man who affected Malinowski as a theorist more 
profoundly than anybody else. 

To Durkheim, Malinowski was attracted most probably through his 
keen interest in primitive religion. This interest was developed by 
Malinowski under the influence of Frazer as well as that of the great 
Scottish precursor of Durkheim, Robertson Smith. The writings of 
this outstanding pioneer in the field of sociology of religion seem to 
have given focus to Malinowski’s sociological interests and prepared 
him theoretically for a further development in the same direction under 
the guidance of Durkheim.” 

Durkheim’s influence seems to be stronger in the early works of 
Malinowski, but it is clearly visible throughout his writings from The 

73 Malinowski, The Family Among the Australian Aborigines, p. IX 

74 Malinowski, Mensch en Maatschappij, TX, 1933, p. 154. 

™ Malinowski always lists Robertson Smith as the originator of a sociological 
approach to the study of religion which was fully developed later by Durkheim 
and his followers. Cf. his article “Social Anthropology,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


14th ed., 1929, Vol. XX, pp. 862-870, and A Scientific Theory of Culture, pp. 19, 
182. 
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Family Among the Australian Aborigines (1913) and Primitive Religion 
and Forms of Social Structure (1915) to the Coral Gardens and Their 
Magic (1935) and The Foundations of Faith and Morals (1936). There 
are also many explicit acknowledgements of this influence in Malinow- 
ski’s works, beginning with a statement in his article on “Totemism and 
Exogamy” (1911) and ending with one in A Scientific Theory of Culture 
and Other Essays published after his death in 1944. 

It is true that Malinowski criticized Durkheim and his followers, 
that after an initial readiness to embrace the whole doctrine, he re- 
treated and became more and more skeptical. But there is no doubt that 
the basic sociological orientation of his work was the result of direct 
Durkheimian influence and that to the very end of his life he believed 
that Durkheim “can be regarded as representing one of the soundest 
of these tendencies in modern anthropology which aim...at the full 
scientific understanding of culture as a specific phenomenon” and that 
he “developed one of the fullest and most inspiring systems of sociol- 
ogy.”*® One is tempted to say that the more Malinowski criticized 
Durkheim, the more he showed himself influenced by the great French 
sociologist and that, in a sense, he developed his own theoretical powers 
through a constant intellectual struggle with Durkheimian concepts and 
ideas." 

Durkheim provided Malinowski with a basic theoretical orientation 
which led him gradually to the development of his own theoretical 
and methodological approach, which he later named functional. How- 
ever, almost from the beginning of his contacts with the contributions 
of the French sociological school, Malinowski had two serious ques- 
tions about its attitude toward psychology. Some of the psychological 
concepts of the school such as “collective consciousness” or “collective 
representations” seemed to him “metaphysical” in character, ie., devoid 
of any discoverable empirical basis. He also was critical of its general 
tendency to overemphasize the significance of the social aspects of 
human behavior to the exclusion of any kind of analysis in terms of 
individual psychology. This second shortcoming of the school was 
even more important to Malinowski than the first, as is indicated by 
his oft-quoted statement that “in one way the whole substance of 





76 Malinowski, A Scientific Theory of Culture, p. 19. 

77 That some time in this struggle with the Durkheimian influence, as was his. 
tendency, he read into Durkheim’s writings what was not really there, was the con- 
tention of several competent critics. Cf., e.g., H. Albert, Emile Durkheim and His 
Sociology, New York, 1939, p. 208; C. Levi-Strauss, “French Sociology,” Twentieth 
Century Sociology, ed. by G. Gurvitch and W. E. Moore, New York, 1945, p. 534, 
and R. A. Radcliffe-Browa, “Primitive Law,” Man, XXXV, 1935, p. 47. For 
Malinowski’s tendency to misinterpret other people’s writings see also my article 
“Bronislaw ici An Intellectual Profile,” The Polish Review, Vol. III, No. 
4, pp. 55-76. 
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my theory of culture...consists in reducing Durkheimian theory to 
terms of Behavioristic psychology.”7* 

Whether this statement can or cannot be taken at its face value,” 
there seems to be little doubt that from the very beginning of his 
interest in Durkheim’s sociology, Malinowski tried to correct and supple- 
ment it with some adequate psychological theory. Thus started his 
lifelong search for psychology, which was in the final outcome to 
carry him quite far from his original socio-psychological orientation. 


Early Psychological Orientations 


Malinowski’s deep interest in psychology and his belief that the study 
of social phenomena must be accompanied by an analysis of their psy- 
chological aspects are clearly reflected in his earliest writings. Before 
his departure for the Trobriands his psychology was essentially of an 
introspectionist type.®° However, for a while he was also influenced 
by the psychological concepts developed by Durkheim and his school. 

In his book, The Family Among the Australian Aborigines, he makes 
use of such Durkheimian concepts as “collective ideas” and “collective 
mind,” but states emphatically that his use of such expressions “does 
not postulate the existence of any metaphysical entity... independent 
of any human brains.” He explains that such a concept as “collective 
mind” is for him “an abbreviation for denoting the ensemble of “collec- 
tive ideas” and ‘collective feelings,’ i.e., such mental facts as are peculiar 
to a certain society, and at the same time embodied in and expressed 
by its institutions.** 

Even this limited use of Durkheimian concepts was abandoned by 
Malinowski after his experiences in the field. In “Baloma: the Spirits 
of the Dead in the Trobriand Islands” he explains his preference for 
speaking about the “social ideas” of the natives rather than their 
“collective ideas” in the following way: 


A “social idea”...is a tenet of belief embodied in institutions or tradi- 
tional texts, and formulated by the unanimous opinion of all competent 
informants...I am purposely not using the term “collective ideas,” intro- 


78 Malinowski, Coral Gardens: and Their Magic. Vol. Il, p. 236. Malinowski 
was not conscious of the fact that in his attempt to accomplish this goal, he actually 
eliminated from his analysis not only Durkheimian sociology, but to a great extent 
sociology in general, substituting for it his scientific, ice. psychobiological theory 
of culture. 

79 Kluckhohn claimed that it camnot, but that it is, nevertheless, interesting “as 
an indication of Malinowski’s aims.” Kluckhohn, Journal of American Folklore, 
LVI, 1943, p. 215. 

80 This is clearly reflected in his first Polish monograph on Primitive Religion 
and Forms of Social Structure, and it was probably the main reason why this 
book was never published by Malinowski in English. 

81 Malinowski, The Family Among the Australian Aborigines, pp. 308-309. 
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duced by... Durkheim and his school, to denote a conception, which in 
their hands, more especially in the writings of Hubert and Mauss, has 
proved extremely fertile. In the first place, I am not able to judge whether 
the above analysis would really cover what the school denotes by “collective 
ideas.” Remarkably enough there does not seem to be anywhere a clear, 
candid statement of what they mean by “collective ideas,’ nothing approach- 
ing a definition. It is obvious that in this discussion, and in general, I am 
under a great obligation to these writers. But I am afraid that I am entirely 
out of touch with...Durkheim’s philosophical basis of sociology. It 
seems to me that this philosophy involves the metaphysical postulate of a 
‘collective soul,’ which, for me, is untenable...In the field, when studying 
a native or civilized community, one has to do with the whole aggregate of 
individual souls, and the methods and theoretical conceptions have to be 
framed exclusively with this multiplex material in view. The postulate 
of a collective consciousness is barren and absolutely useless for an ethno- 
graphic observer.S? 


It was in the field that Malinowski was exposed to the influence of 
one of, then, newer trends in psychology, the psychoanalytic school 
of Freud and his early followers, which affected significantly, if not 
his general outlook, at least the direction of his interests. For example, 
Malinowski’s concern with some unformalized aspects of social behavior 
among the Trobrianders should probably be attributed, in part at least, 
to the stimulating influence of Freudian theories. 

It is probably correct to say, as Kluckhohn did, that psychoanalysis 
profited more by Malinowski’s criticisms than Malinowski by his ac- 
quaintance with psychoanalysis which “failed to become part of his 
systematic thinking.”** It should not be forgotten, however, that were 
it not for Freud, we would not have such valuable works as Sex and 


82 Malinowski, “Baloma; the Spirits of the Dead in the Trobriand Islands,” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, XLVI, 
1916, pp. 320-321. 
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Repression in Savage Society or The Sexual Life of Savages in North- 
western Melanesia, or, at least, they would have been written in quite 
a different way. 

Malinowski’s initial readiness to accept psychoanalysis as one of the 
valuable approaches to the study of human behavior may be attributed 
to his early interest in the writings of Havelock Ellis. That these writings 
as well as his personal contact with Ellis were a significant influence 
in Malinowski’s life is clearly shown by his obituary of Ellis in which 
he describes their relationship as follows: 


To me in my earlier youthful enthusiasms Havelock Ellis was first a 
myth, fraught with artistic and moral significance; later he was an intellectual 
reality in shaping the plastic phase of my mental development, finally he 
became a great personal experience when I met him and saw realized in 
life the anticipation of a great personality.54 


In the same paper, speaking of Ellis’s contributions to science, Mali- 
nowski observes that Ellis’s pioneering genius made him 


anticipate most of the discoveries which are usually ascribed to psycho- 
analysis, and for which, indeed, he himself gives all credit to Freud, where 
this credit is really due.® 


Even more explicit acknowledgement of Ellis’s influence and the 
important role it played in Malinowski’s intellectual preparation for the 
discoveries of psychoanalysis is contained in his preface to Sex and 
Repression in Savage Society. Speaking of criticisms to which psycho- 
analysis was subjected from various quarters, he makes the following 
statement: 


The open treatment of sex and various shameful meannesses and vanities 
in man — the very things for which psychoanalysis is most hated and reviled 
— is in my opinion of the greatest value to science, and should endear 
psychoanalysis, above all to the student of man; that is, if he wants to study 
his subject without irrelevant trappings and even without the fig leaf. 
As a pupil and follower of Havelock Ellis, I for one shall not accuse Freud 
of ‘pan-sexualism’ — however profoundly I disagree with his treatment 
of the sex impulse.°® 


Psychoanalysis: Freudian and Neo-Freudian 


The story of Malinowski’s acquaintance with the writings of Freud 
and some other psychoanalysts** was told by him two times in almost 
the same words. In the same preface from which we just quoted, he 


84 Malinowski, “Havelock Ellis,” Birth Control Review, XV, 1931, p. 78 Mali- 
nowski’s feelings for Ellis seem to have been reciprocated, at least we know that 
Ellis wrote a sympathetic introduction to The Sexual Life of Savages. 
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gives the following account of the circumstances which led him to 
his empirical testing of some psychoanalytic theories: 


I have never been in any sense a follower of psychoanalytic practice, or 
an adherent of psychoanalytic theory; and now, while impatient of the 
exorbitant claims of psychoanalysis, of its chaotic arguments and tangled 
terminology, I must yet acknowledge a deep sense of indebtedness to it 
for stimulation as well as for valuable instruction in some aspects of human 
psychology ...Many ideas laid down here [ie in the first two parts of 
the book which were originally published as articles in Psyche, 1923-1924] 
were formed while I was engaged in studying the life of Melanesian com- 
munities on a coral archipelago. The instructions sent to me by my friend 
Prof. C. G. Seligman and some literature with which he kindly supplied 
me, stimulated me to reflect on the manner in which the Oedipus complex 
and other manifestations of the ‘unconscious’ might appear in a community 
founded on mother-right. The actual observations on the matrilineal complex 
among Melanesians are to my knowledge the first application of psycho- 
analytic theory to the study of savage life... My conclusions are couched 
in a terminology more psycho-analytic than I should like to use now... 
As my reading advanced, I found myself less and less inclined to accept 
in a wholesale manner the conclusions of Freud, still less those of every 
brand and sub-brand of psycho-analysis. As an anthropologist I feel more 
especially that ambitious theories with regard to savages, hypotheses of 
the origin of human institutions and accounts of the history of culture, 
should be based on a sound knowledge of primitive life as well as of the 
unconscious or conscious aspects of the human mind. After all neither 
group-marriage nor totemism, neither avoidance of mother-in-law nor 
magic happen in the “unconscious”; they are all solid sociological and 
cultural facts, and to deal with them theoretically requires a type of experi- 
ence which cannot be acquired in the consulting room.%* 


These words of preface were written by Malinowski in 1927 after 
his polemics with Ernest Jones®® and after his keen disappointment 
at the reception accorded to his theories by the psychoanalysts.® In 
the earlier articles, reprinted in the book, he spoke of his study as “an 
attempt at a collaboration between anthropology and psychoanalysis.”** 
By this collaboration he understood his basic contention that through 
his research in the field, far from rejecting Freudian theory of the 
Oedipus complex, he actually came to confirm its essential validity by 
establishing a significant correlation between the type of “nuclear 





87 He lists those of Jung, Rank, Reik, Roheim and Jones. 

88 Malinowski, Sex and Repression. pp. VII-X 

89 Cf. E. Jones, “Mother-Right and the Sexual Ignorance of Savages,” The In- 
ternational Journal of Psychoanalysis, V1, 1925, pp. 109-130. 

90 Malinowski’s polemics with the psychoanalysts are ably summarized and 
analyzed by H. D. Lasswell in his article “A Hypothesis Rooted in the Preconcep- 
tions of a Single Civilization Tested by B. Malinowski,” Methods in Social Science, 
ed. by S. A. Rice, Chicago, 1931, pp. 480-488. 
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family complex” and the type of family organization existing in a 
particular society. 


We are indebted to psycho-analysis for the discovery that there exists a 
typical configuration of sentiments in our society, and for a partial ex- 
planation, mainly concerned with sex, as to why such a complex must exist 
... By my analysis, I have established that Freud’s theories not only roughly 
correspond to human psychology, but that they follow closely the modifi- 
cation in human nature brought about by various constitutions of society. 
In other words, I have established a deep correlation between the type 
of society and the nuclear complex found there.®? 


Even after losing his hope that his conclusions would ever be accep- 
table to psychoanalysts, Malinowski reiterated again and again that 
he found much value in the contributions of psychoanalysis and that 
he had objections only against some of its theories and methods. In 
the same book he speaks of general contributions of psychoanalysis 
to our knowledge of human behavior as follows: 


Psycho-analysis has plunged us into the midst of a dynamic theory of 
the mind, it has given to the study of mental processes a concrete turn, it 
has led us to concentrate on child psychology and the history of the in- 
dividual. Last, but not least, it has forced upon us the consideration of 
the unofficial and unacknowledged sides of human life.% 


Similarly in his earlier letter to the Editor of Nature (written in 
connection with the publication of his articles, which were later in- 
corporated into the book, Sex and Repression in Savage Society), after 
observing that “a great deal of these [ie., Freud’s} theories require 
modification and in its present form will not stand the test of evidence,” 
he states with emphasis: 


But with all this Freud’s contribution to anthropology is of the greatest 
importance and seems to me to strike a very rich vein which must be 
followed up. For Freud has given the first concrete theory about the relation 
between instinctive life and social institution. His doctrine of repression 
due to social influence allows us to explain certain typical latent wishes or 
complexes found in folklore, by reference to the organization of a given 
society. Inversely, it allows us to trace the pattern of instinctive and emo- 
tional tendencies in the texture of the social fabric. 


In his monograph, The Sexual Life of Savages, Malinowski relates 
once more how he became acquainted with psychoanalysis and how it 
has helped him to establish “important correlations between folk-lore 


92 Ibid., pp. 81-82. 
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and fancy on the one hand and social organization on the other.” 
This led him to the discovery of “certain undercurrents of desire and in- 
clination running counter to the established order of ideas and sentiments, 
which appear, on the surface, insignificant and capricious, but which 
are in reality of great sociological importance.””’ In this connection, 
he makes the following statement about the attitudes of psychoanalysts, 
which, in his opinion, make the cooperation between them and anthropo- 
logists impossible: 


That in the course of my inquiry I had to reject far more of psycho- 
analytic doctrine than I could accept does not in any way diminish my 
obligation; and my results showed beyond all doubt how even a theory 
which has, in the light of investigation, to be partly rejected can stimulate 
and inspire. The source of illicit feelings and inclinations is to be found 
in the social taboos of a community. And the failure, indeed the explicit 
disinclination, of psychoanalysts to take social organization seriously, stulti- 
fies almost completely their own application of their doctrine to anthro- 


pology.** 


A somewhat more negative attitude toward psychoanalysis is mani- 
fested by Malinowski in some of his theoretical articles, such as “Life 
of Culture” and “Parenthood: the Basis of Social Structure.” In the 
first of these he states that “there is no necessity to believe with the 
psychoanalyst, that all civilization is but a roundabout satisfaction of 
the sexual instinct.” In the second he rejects without any discussion 
Freud’s assumption “that there is an innate bond of sexual attraction 
between mother and child” as well as his “whole hypothesis of ‘return 
to the womb,’ ”®® 

Similarly in the second volume of his work Coral Gardens and Their 
Magic, he criticizes Freud’s theory of magic as the omnipotence of 
thought. This view, says Malinowski, requires a correction because 


...Man never runs on the side-track of magical verbiage or of magical 
activities in that idle day-dreaming which stultifies action. Organized magic 
always appears within those domains of human activity where experience 
has demonstrated to man his pragmatic impotence...Magic is not a belief 
in the omnipotence of thought but rather the clear recognition of the 
limitation of thought, nay, of its impotence.*® 


95 Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages in Northwestern Melanesia, London, 
1929. pp. 385-386. In the same book, Malinowski reflects clearly the influence 
of Freudian psychology, when in his discussion of the methods of field-work he 
suggests that the field-worker should investigate “the suppressed wishes” of the 
natives. 
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However, in his final discussion of psychoanalytic contributions to 
the theory of culture, including those of the Neo-Freudians, Malinowski 
stresses rather their positive aspects: 


Quite recently the psychoanalytic school brought to the Study of Man 
a specific, perhaps one-sided, but important point of view. The anthropo- 
logist is perhaps more reserved on the concepts of the “unconscious,” “libido,” 
“castration complex” or “return to the womb” motive. The real contribution 
of psychoanalysis is its insistence on the formation of mental, that is, also 
sociological, attitudes during early childhood; within the context of the 
domestic institution; due to such cultural influences as education, the use 
of parental authority, and certain primary drives associated with sex, nutri- 
tion, and defecation... Quite recently there has developed in the American 
branch of the psychoanalytic fraternity an emphasis, not to say overemphasis, 
on cultural influences, which promises a fruitful collaboration between 
anthropology and the study of the unconscious. [Here Malinowski refers 
in a footnote to the work of Kardiner and Linton.} My conviction as to 
its fertility is due to the fact that the psychoanalysts are bound to search 
for organic drives as determinants of culture — a position which I have 
favored since the beginning of my work in anthropology, and which I 
elaborated in my article, ‘Culture’... Again, psychoanalysis will never be 
able to disregard the organic relationship of cultural elements embodied 
in social structure. This type of psychology deals with such factors as 
authority or the use of force, the following up of organic desires and their 
transformation into values, the study of norms as agencies of repression. 
All this has already led many adherents of Freud towards a more-or-less 
systematic institutional analysis, within which they have placed mental 
processes,1°° 


From the Theory of Instincts to the Theory of Conditioning 


Since psychoanalysis failed to satisfy Malinowski’s requirements for 
an adequate psychological theory, he turned naturally to other promising 
trends in psychology, such as the Gestalt school and various brands of 
behaviorism. The influence of these groups is reflected in some aspects 
of Malinowski’s systematic thinking, such as, for example, his early 
interest in the problem of conditioning, but its extent is rather difficult 
to estimate since all we have to go by are his occasional comments on, 
or references to, such psychologists as Kohler, Pavlov, or Dewey, and 
some general words of approval for the “newer” developments in ths 
field of psychology.*” 

In view of this contention of R. B. Fox’ that Malinowski was 
very significantly influenced by the American school of functional psy- 
chology and that his functional approach was derived from such repre- 
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sentatives of this school as Dewey and Mead, seems rather fantastic. It 
is true, of course, that Malinowski’s theory of culture, as elaborated 
in his latest writings, shows a definite influence of Clark Hull and 
his Stimulus-and-Response psychology. If this trend may in any sense 
be considered a continuation of the functional school in American psy- 
chology, then Fox is right, when he claims that American psychological 
functionalists exerted some influence on Malinowski’s theoretical de- 
velopment. However, neither Malinowski’s views nor his occasional 
references to the works of Dewey and Mead justify the statement that 
this influence played a significant role in Malinowski’s thinking before 
his coming to Yale. In particular, any claims that Malinowski’s func- 
tionalism was not derived from Durkheim but stems from some other 
sources, have no basis in fact. 

Also the attitude of Malinowski toward behaviorism was by no 
means consistently favorable. In fact he was never willing to describe 
himself as a behaviorist without some important qualifications.1* 

To be sure in his criticism of psychoanalytic theories, Malinowski 
made use of the contributions of both Gestaltists and behaviorists, but 
his main theoretical orientation was provided by an early socio-psycho- 
logical approach of McDougall and Shand. In his review of McDougall’s 
Group Mind, although rejecting the central conception of the book 
as “a survival of Hegelian theory,” he stressed that 


.. McDougall was one of the first clearly to appreciate that in prob- 
lems of social belief, custom, and behavior it is sentiment and instinct 
which play a paramount part. Modern research has vindicated this doctrine, 
in some cases not without exaggeration. I think that I am safe in pre- 
dicting that in the future ethnology will be even more influenced by 
McDougall’s views than is the case at present.1% 


Six years later, in Sex and Repression in Savage Society, Malinowski 
states explicitly that a large part of his theoretical argument, as pre- 
sented in this book, is based on the “Shandian principles,”1°* while in 
one of his later works he describes “the theory of sentiments propounded 
by Shand and McDougall” as “the most important contribution to modern 


103 See my forthcoming book Bronistaw Malinowski and His Social Theory. 
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psychology.”**’ After this the theory quietly disappears from Malinow- 
ski’s writings inasmuch as he becomes more and more interested in 
the concept of meeds rather than that of sentiments. 

With the development af Malinowski’s theory of needs and institu- 
tions and his gradual drift toward biological determinism, his final 
choice of Hull’s psychology as a theoretical substitute for his own some- 
what superficial and amateurish theory of conditioning was rather in- 
evitable. His stay at Yale and personal contacts with Hull and other 
scientists participating in the work of the Institute of Human Relations 
permitted him to achieve a synthesis of his views with those of the 
Stimulus - and - Response psychology. The reasons which compelled 
Malinowski to choose this branch of psychology, rather than any other, 
as a psychological basis for his theory of culture were explained by 
him as follows: 


The value of behaviorism, [i.e. “the newer developments of stimulus- 
and-response psychology as elaborated by Professor C. Hull at Yale, Thorn- 
dike at Columbia, or H. S. Liddell at Cornell} is due, first and foremost, 
to the fact that its methods are identical as regards limitations and advan- 
tages with those of anthropological field-work. In dealing with people 
of a different culture, it is always dangerous to use the short-circuiting 
of “empathy,” which usually amounts to guessing as to what the other 
person might have thought or felt. The fundamental principle of the 
field-worker, as well as of the behaviorist, is that ideas, emotions, and 
conations never continue to lead a cryptic, hidden existence within the 
unexplorable depths of the mind, conscious or unconscious. All sound, 
that is experimental psychology caf deal only with observations of overt 
behavior, although it may be useful to relate such observations to the 
shorthand of introspective interpretation. The problem as to whether we 
do or do not admit the existence of “consciousness,” “spiritual realities,” 
“thoughts,” “ideas,” “beliefs,” and “values” as subjective realities in other 
people's minds, is essentially metaphysical. I still see no reason why such 
expressions referring directly to my own experience should not be in- 
troduced, provided that in each case they are fully defined in terms of 
overt, observable, physically ascertainable behavior.1°* 


With this qualified approval of newer behaviorism ends Malinowski’s 
life-long search for adequate psychological theory. 


Some Other Influences 


In this survey, we have tried to emphasize only the most significant 
influences to which Malinowski was subjected in his development as 
a scholar and of which he was conscious. There were inevitably many 
others, some less important, and others of which he was not quite con- 
scious, 
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Several critics observed recently’ that some writers, as, for instance 
Rivers or Levy-Bruhl, exerted rather significant “negative” influence 
on Malinowski. Much of what he wrote was “provoked” by their theories 
and had as its aim the refutation of the views held by them, or imputed 
to them. 

As for the sources of positive influence, there are at least two that 
should be mentioned here: the influence of Malinowski’s teachers at 
the University of Leipzig and the influence of his broad reading in 
the field of linguistics. 

It is generally believed that both Biicher and Wundt, Malinowski’s 
two main teachers in Leipzig, exerted some influence on his intellectual 
development. The influence of Biicher on Malinowski’s pioneering 
Studies in sociology of economic life among the Trobrianders was 
examined recently by R. Firth and was found to be of some importance: 


From Biicher’s examination of the effect of rhythm on work I think 
Malinowski gained more perhaps than he himself realized of inspiration 
for his own analysis of incentive and indeed for the parallel relation of 
magic to labor. But he was highly critical of Biicher’s evolutionary scheme.1!° 


Biicher’s influence, as well as that of other economists of the historical 
school, seems to have provided a theoretical basis for Malinowski’s 
definitely anti-Marxian orientation. Although he never tried to expose 
any tenets of Marxism to such a thorough-going testing in the light 
of ethnological facts, as he gave to Freud’s Oedipus complex, his studies 
of primitive economics’’* were inspired by similar zeal and some of 
his findings were formulated as an answer to the one-sided emphasis 
of economic determinism.'"” 

As for Wundt, his influence was frequently stressed by the critics, 
but his specific imprint on Malinowski’s thought is rather difficult to. 
to unravel. In his writings, Malinowski made no significant statements 
about Wundt, so we have nothing to depend upon, but our own deduc- 
tive reasoning. Leach might be right when he suggests that Malinowski 
accepted whole-heartedly Wundt’s empiricism, but was repelled by his 
collectivistic psychology.’** However, even this is not really certain. 
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In his earliest articles in Polish,"’* Malinowski cheerfully accepted 
Levy-Buhl’s theory of primitive mentality, the very same which he was 
later to combat vigorously for many years. 

Another source of significant influences on Malinowski’s thinking 
must have been the writings of various linguists which he diligently 
studied while developing his well-known “ethnographic theory of 
language.”"** Although this theory, emphasizing the instrumental func- 
tion of language as a form of behavior, might have had some philoso- 
phical or psychological sources of inspiration, it owes also something to 
the linguists. J. Firth pointed out recently’*® that the concept of “situa- 
tion,” crucial for Malinowski’s linguistic approach, was suggested to him by 
Ph. Wegener’s Situation-theorie which was one of the books which 
Malinowski studied. 

In general, in his work Malinowski ranged far and wide, so he had 
an opportunity to meet many minds working on various problems in 
various parts of the universe of science and philosophy. It is important 
to point out at the end of this survey that, although he met and 
responded to many, there were some which he bypassed or ignored, and 
others which he failed to understand to the detriment of his own 
-contributions.""* 


Conclusions 


In analyzing Malinowski’s theoretical development, it is important 
to remember that his first steps in theory and research were taken 
under the guidance of anthropologists. Although he was enchanted 
with “Frazerian anthropology” and fascinated by the search for social 
origins which at the time was anthropology’s predominant interest, 
in England and continental Europe at least, he discovered soon that 
both the evolutionist theory and the ethnographers’ methods left much 
to be desired. He realized that much of contemporary ethnographic 
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description was unreliable and incapable of providing answers to many 
legitimate theoretical queries. 

He realized also that the evolutionist theory not only led frequently 
to idle hypothetical speculations but that there was no reason to permit 
it to preempt all theoretical interests. He felt that anthropology needed 
a broader theoretical framework and that research in the field must not 
only be exact, but guided by definite theoretical interests. 

These theoretical interests, as he saw them, included both a sociological 
and a psychological analysis of human behavior in a social context. 
Although both were equally legitimate, it was the sociological approach 
that provided him with his basic theoretical framework. This was 
primarily due to the strong influence of Durkheim and his school to 
which Malinowski succumbed early during his stay in London and 
which remained a powerful factor in his work until the end of his life. 

This sociological orientation of Malinowski during most of his crea- 
tive life was also a natural result of sociological leanings characteristic 
of the British anthropology at the time when he began his studies at 
the University of London. As is generally known, there was then no 
real separation between the two sciences, either in England or in the 
countries of Europe in general. The fact that some scholars chose as 
their subject the study of the non-literate societies while others preferred 
to specialize in the study of their own civilization was understood as a 
convenient division of labor and not as a boundary between two different 
sciences.11* Of the two men who, besides Durkheim, influenced Malinow- 
ski most profoundly in his development as a scholar, Frazer was an 
anthropologist for whom social anthropology was a branch of sociology*”” 
and Westermarck was at least as much a student of modern society as 
he was of the non-literate ones. 

However, from the very beginning of his scientific activity, Mali- 
nowski was convinced that in studies of human behavior in society 
sociological approach alone is not sufficient, that it must be supplemented 
in some way by an analysis undertaken from a psychological point 
of view. 

In his field-work as well as later in his monographs based on it, 
he was consistently stsiving to approach the subject from both points 
of view. In fact, his functional approach, although basically sociological 
in orientation, contained from the start also an implicit psychological 
theory.”° The development of this theory can be traced by following 
Malinowski’s major theoretical pronunciamentos. It was overshadowed 
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120 For a more detailed discussion of the development of this theory see my 
forthcoming book, Brovistaw Malinowski and His Social Theory. 
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for a long time by his essentially Durkheimian interpretation of function 
as “the task that a given institution performs in society.” But it came 
gradually into its own when Malinowski, discouraged by his experiences 
with psychoanalysis as well as with the theories of McDougall and 
Shand, began around 1931 to lean more and more heavily in the di- 
rection of behaviorism and to identify the concept of function with that 
of need. 

The final stage in this theoretical evolution was reached late in his 
career when by combining his embryonic theory of cultural conditioning 
with one of the versions of the Stimulus-and-Response psychology, he 
produced his Scientific Theory of Culture. It was then that his up to 
this time consistently sociological or socio-psychological orientation was 
supplanted by a variety of biological determinism. 

However, this radical switch in his theoretical orientation occurred 
too late to affect his excellent work of description and interpretation 
contained in his numerous field monographs. His approach in these 
monographs is essentially sociological, even though it is skillfully com- 
bined with a very keen analysis of human behavior, especially motivation. 

This psychological aspect of Malinowski’s achievement as a scholar 
owes, undoubtedly, much to his various teachers and guides in the field 
of psychology, notably to Freud, but it is also to a great extent his own 
individual contribution. 

As for various other influences discussed above, they all contributed 
in some measure to the excellence of Malinowski’s approach to socio- 
cultural reality, but its quality is primarily a result of his unusual gifts 
as an observer, interpreter, theorist and writer. 











THE WARSAW UPRISING OF 1944 IN 
THE AMERICAN PRESS 


Many years have passed since the days of the 1944 Warsaw uprising. 
The Soviet troops were approaching the right bank of the Vistula river. 
Soviet artillery was heard in the Polish capital. Soviet planes could 
be seen over the city. The Germans were retreating over the Warsaw 
bridges. Polish language broadcasts from Moscow were appealing to 
the people of Warsaw to rise against the Germans. The Polish under- 
ground forces, called the Home Army, under the command of General 
Bér (later to be known under his real name — Komorowski), attacked 
the Germans at 5 p.m. on August 1. A large part of the city was soon 
in Polish hands, but the Soviet attack stopped and help from the West 
was coming in only very small quantities. The Germans started a 
concentrated drive against the forces of General Bér, which lost one 
stronghold after another. Though the German losses were heavy, the 
losses in the part of the city held by the Home Army were even heavier. 
In the middle of September the Red Army captured the right bank 
suburb of Warsaw, Praga, and hopes for help were high again, since 
some aid was forthcoming from the Soviets. In vain. After sixty-three 
days Warsaw had to surrender to the Germans. The city was in ruins. 

The author was one of the members of the Warsaw Home Army 
and shared with his fellow soldiers the illusion that the whole Western 
world was watching Warsaw’s fight and plight. Polish broadcasts 
from London on BBC constantly played one of the national songs 
whose theme is the suffering of the nation crying to God “through the 
smoke of fires.” So, we thought our burning capital city would force 
the Western world to rethink and reevaluate its attitude toward our 
country. 

Was this plight seen and understood by the West? The files of maga- 
zines and newspapers published in this country at the time of the 
uprising teach another lesson, contrary to the expectations of the Warsaw 
fighters. 

This analysis covers four magazines and three newspapers for the 
period of the Warsaw uprising. Time and Newsweek were selected be- 
cause of their nationwide circulation. Te Nation and New Republic 
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have their place in this study as examples of the so-called “liberal” 
press. The New York Times was a must in view of its broad coverage, 
while the Kansas City Star and the Kansas City Times were selected 
as typical of the Midwest. 

It should be stressed at the outset tnat the Warsaw uprising was 
hardly ever treated by the selected magazines and papers as a phenome- 
non of unique nature, worth special consideration. It was reported mainly 
in connection with (1) the advance of the Soviet troops westward, and 
(2) the conflict between the Polish government-in-exile, residing at 
London, and the Polish Committee of National Liberation, created a 
few days before the uprising under Soviet sponsorship and residing at 
Lublin, Poland. Against the background of these two topics the 63 days 
of Polish fighting against the Germans was reported. 


Limited Coverage and Romantic Illusions — 
The Kansas City Star and Times 


Where is the news from Warsaw? This is the immediate reaction 
while looking through the pages of the Kansas City Star and Times. 
Hidden in the AP reports from the Soviet front are isolated sentences 
telling the story of the uprising, but whole days pass without even this 
coverage. Separate articles are rare. On August 2 the Star reported the 
beginning of the uprising; on August 4 again a short report on the 
fight. The next story comes on August 13 with a UP report of the 
liberation of 1,000 allied captives by the Polish forces. The next days 
become more interesting. The Times carries on August 14 an AP 
report from Moscow containing the Soviet denial of abandoning the 
uprising. On August 15 some aid from the West is reported, similarly 
on August 18 and 19. More detailed news about the fighting follows 
in the August 21 Star and the August 22 Times, both from AP sources. 
On August 21 the Star carries an interesting NANA report from 
Moscow. Capitalizing on the loss of British planes bringing aid to 
Warsaw from Italian bases, the Soviets are reported to say, “They could 
have done it much better themselves from near-by bases if either London 
or the Poles had told them where to drop the arms and supplies.” 
But, continuing, the same ‘report expresses doubt whether this would 
have been done anyhow. An AP report in the August 30 Times mentioned 
the U.S. recognition of the Home Army as a combat force. The Star 
in the beginning of September recalls in AP reports the worsening 
situation in Warsaw and the clash in the London exiled government 
over General Sosnkowski, the Polish commander-in-chief’s, statement 
which blamed the allies for lack of help for Warsaw. Some news from 
Vatican City concerning Warsaw gets special coverage. Then, with the 
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capture of Praga by the Soviets, the uprising makes the headlines on 
several occasions, always in connection with the Soviet advances. Para- 
chuting of supplies by the Soviets is reported and the U.S. fortresses’ 
supply flight over Warsaw. Then again the pattern of single sentences 
in larger articles is reverted to. Occasional reports about the disclosed 
identity of General Bér or alleged parachuting of troops over Warsaw 
interrupt this coverage. Then, after General Bér is named successor to 
General Sosnkowski, follow AP stories of the Soviet sponsored charges 
against him. Finally the fall and surrender of Warsaw are reported 
and President Roosevelt's most interesting “no comment” at a news 
conference when he was asked about the fall of Warsaw. 

This is the story of the factual news coverage. What about opinions? 
The September 29 Star carried a Chicago Daily News copyrighted article 
expressing the belief that the Soviets will have to accept Bér “regardless 
of how abortive and politically ill-conceived the Warsaw uprising of 
his Home Army might have been,” because his fight gave him an 
“heroic stature.” Much more realistic is the AP report by John M. 
Hightower in the October 4 Times making it clear “that Russian pro- 
paganda, if not the Russian military and political command, bears 
considerable responsibility for the timing of the outbreak inside Warsaw.” 

Let us turn to the editorial pages. The August 3 Star writes under 
a heading “Polonaise Militaire’ that Warsaw soon will be liber- 
ated and certainly will start Polish broadcasts with this Chopin 
polonaise “signifying the triumph of the human spirit over the dynamic 
forces of evil contained in Hitler’s Reich.” Nothing of this high level 
expression can be found in a New York Herald Tribune report by 
Maurice Hindus published on the editorial page of the September 6 
Star. Referring to the supposedly Polish character of the Lublin com- 
mittee, Hindus call the uprising a “nightmare” and puts the blame 
for it clearly on the London Poles. A September 7 editorial in the 
Times, “Progress in Poland,” again refers to the Lublin regime, again 
blames London for the uprising and then, comparing the situation 
with the liberation of Paris, says that “fortunately American troops were 
near enough” to Paris, as if the Soviets were not equally near to 
Warsaw. Recalling Stalin’s pledges for a free Poland, the editorial 
ends with a plea for negotiations. On October 3 the Times again has 
an editorial called “The Status of Genera] Bor.” Recalling the charges 
of the Lublin Poles against him and the aid given to the uprising 
by the Soviets in the last days of September, it claims that the Lublin 
action can not persist, because it can not “pursue a course altogether 
independent from that of their sponsors.” Finally on October 5 a Times 
editorial, “The Waste of Warsaw,” reviews all the charges and counter- 
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4 
charges, but sees the only hope for the future in unity among Poles 
and understanding from the Soviet Union. 

What is the composite picture? Extremely limited news coverage and 
lack of insight into the problems discussed on the editorial page are the 
essential features. Excepting the AP report of October 4 quoted above, 
the opinions expressed are based on a hope of understanding with the 
Soviet Union, even assuming an attitude of reasonableness on the part 
of the Soviets. The resolution of the problem created by the uprising 
supposedly is in the hands of the Poles, because at that time the world 
could not know — according to this paper — which one of the charges 
and countercharges was true. A typical handwashing in view of the great 
political difficulties. 


Completeness and Fairness Combined With Caution— 
The New York Times 


The reader of The New York Times issues from this period cannot but 
be amazed at the completeness of coverage. Nearly every issue of the 
paper has an article about the uprising; among the military communiques 
quite often the Polish one from Warsaw can be found. The major source 
of information is UP reports from London, but also other sources are 
used: AP, PAT (Polish Telegraph Agency from London), and monitored 
broadcasts. The story emerging from these articles can easily be re- 
stated chronologically: (1) where is the Soviet army?, (2) charges 
concerning responsibility for the uprising, (3) RAF aid and lack of 
Soviet bases, (4) appeals for help, (5) dramatic order and appeal of 
General Sosnkowski, (6) Soviet aid after the capture of Praga, (7) 
revived expectation of Soviet action, (8) charges against General Bér, 
(9) surrender of Warsaw and subsequent silence. The reader of the 
Times becomes aware of degrees of interest in the problems of the 
uprising. Items 1, 5, 6, 8 and 9 appear often in the Summary of War 
News on page 1 of the paper; some of the other dramatic events, in 
the Index to a particular issue; but very often the news from Warsaw 
can be found only by searching slowly through pages and pages. Thus 
is found the message of “deep sympathy and admiration to the Polish 
people” sent in September by President Roosevelt. An index of interest 
in the uprising could easily be constructed by comparing the places 
where the news from Warsaw appears. 

Much more insight into the problems of the uprising comes from 
the special New York Times wireless reports. Most of them come from 
London under the by-line of Sidney Gruson. They start with a state- 
ment that contact with the Red Army has been established in Warsaw 
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but soon mention that a “lack of coordination no doubt reflects the 
political situation.” After the Sosnkowski order, the general is quoted 
as saying: “If the people of Warsaw are to be made victims of mass 
slaughter, then the conscience of the whole world will be burdened 
with a dreadful sin unprecedented in history.” This speech, by the way, 
was an “embarrassment” to the British according to one of the reports. 
With the crisis becoming more and more acute, on October 3 the London 
Times is quoted: “The importance of harmony among Britain, . Russia 
and the U.S. overrides the urgency of the Polish problem.” The end of 
the story of the uprising is interestingly reported in the October 4 issue 
with a guess of London officials that “Moscow having no early prospect 
of liberating the city with the Russian forces, decided to ignore General 
Bér, since to acknowledge him would have been to recognize the in- 
fluence of the Exile Polish Government wielded inside Poland.” Wire- 
less reports to The New York Times come also from other places. On 
August 30 a press conference in Lublin is reported stating that “it was 
militarily impossible to get supplies to the group inside Warsaw.” Re- 
ports from Moscow (issues of September 27 and October 1) mention 
the creation of an anti-Bér command of the Polish People’s Army in 
Warsaw (there were some units of it in Warsaw, but their military 
contribution is very doubtful — author’s remark), and a most lucid 
statement concerning Moscow’s appeals to the Warsaw people at the 
end of July. Osubka-Morawski, premier of the Lublin government, does 
not deny these appeals, but states they had “not been designed as a 
signal for a general rising in Warsaw.” Other special reports deal with 
the Vatican’s message “for the deliverance of Warsaw” and with German 
attempts to win over the Poles after the uprising. 

The New York Times of the examined period carries also 6 letters 
to the editor, dealing with Polish problems, only 2 of which have some 
pro-Soviet features. 

Finally, the editorial policy. On August 17 “Tragedy in Warsaw” 
recalls.the strategic reasons which might have caused the Soviet delay 
and argues that “obviously” the fight in Warsaw was not keyed to 
the movements of the Red Army. Future developments in Poland — 
according to the editorial — will be influenced by the Warsaw partisans, 
since they “voted with arms in their hands and in danger of their 
lives, in battle against the common enemy.” The editorial “Poland and 
Russia” on October 3 reports the “unimpeachable evidence” that “a radio 
station using the frequency employed by the Lublin committee called 
upon the Poles in Warsaw to rise.” The editorial looks toward free 
elections in Poland. On October 4 “Warsaw’s 63 Days” calls the fight 
an “heroic” episode and quotes Mikotajczyk, the premier of the exiled 
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government, as saying: “The defense of Warsaw will remain forever a 
testimonial to the invincible strength of the Polish nation and its un- 
yielding will to independent life.” 

The picture emerging from The New York Times coverage is out- 
standingly complete and fair, but one searches in vain for a frank assess- 
ment of the situation. The approach is clearly cautious. 


Fair Magazine Coverage and Unrealistic Hopes — Newsweek 


The Newsweek coverage of the Warsaw uprising starts with items 
dealing with developments on the eastern front. Special articles in late 
August and early September analyze the problem. Then the clash be- 
tween London and Lublin overshadows the battle news, which again 
is highlighted in an article analyzing the significance of the finished 
battle. It is interesting to note that this magazine is the only one among 
the analyzed sources which gives the correct spelling of General Boér’s 
name (an apostrophe above the “o” in Bor). 

The significance of the uprising is noted early by Newsweek, which 
states on August 14 that a fall of Warsaw, now seized by Polish forces, 
would enable the Red Army to “ pour into the plain to the east” (ob- 
viously “west” was meant). In the August 21 number an article “Pre- 
mature Tempest” gives the code word for the uprising and explains 
the military situation after the “expected large-scale Russian assault 
on the city did not materialize.” The question of lacking Russian activity 
is raised, but the two sides of the story are only presented without an 
opinion being expressed. “Polish Tenterhooks” on August 28 reports 
the RAF flights over Warsaw and the Soviet view that the uprising 
“was doomed to failure.” The spotlight then shifts to the political scene. 
The struggle is called “pathetic.” Clearly brought out is the disappoint- 
ment of the Western allies over the Soviet refusal to aid the uprising 
or to grant bases for Allied planes. This lack of help brings about 
General Sosnkowski’s order of the day from September 4, in which 
he charged the allies with “abandoning Warsaw.” This pronouncement 
makes Newsweek quote on September 18 an unnamed diplomat who 
stressed Russian “allergy” to the Polish problem and saw in this attitude 
her “first and only political blunder.” But the following week dropping 
of supplies by Soviet planes and establishing liaison with the Red 
Army are reported. The same hopeful tone together with the news of 
the American supply flight over Warsaw pervades the October 2 report. 
The following issue reports Bér’s appointment as Polish commander-in- 
chief and the Lublin charges against him as “a criminal responsible for 
the premature uprising.” 
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The final entry is a long article in the October 16 issue. This article 
reports clearly the course of the uprising and the granting of prisoners’ 
tights by the Germans. The magazine’s attitude toward the uprising 
is clearly shown. Charges concerning responsibility for the uprising are 
again stated. Seeing that the Lublin Poles because of their attitude have 
lost support among the people and that “Russia’s avowed desire for a 
strong and independent Poland has been disproved by the facts,” the 
magazine fears a reversal of German policy in Poland, but stresses that 
the Western governments will not “waver in...support of the Polish 
cause.” The only hope for a solution is seen in the “realistic” Stalin, 
who may “become conscious of the blunder and...completely reverse 
his position.” 

Summarizing this clear picture, one must stress the correctness and 
fairness of the reporting and analyzing, still being amazed at the un- 
realistic assessment of the only solution for the problem. 


Coverage with Interruptions and “Calculated Indifference”’—Time 


The military writers for Time have a peculiar way of viewing the 
problems of the uprising. News about it is found mostly in larger articles 
entitled “Battle of Russia” and later “Battle of Germany (East),” as 
if there were no battle of Poland going on like the reported battles 
of France or Italy. 

On August 7 it is reported that “the Polish underground was doing 
what it could to help the Russians” and that the deliverance for Warsaw 
was at hand. Under a picture of Warsaw the August 14 issue describes 
the beginning of the “tempest” and assesses the situation of the new 
fighters as much better than the 1939 defense of Warsaw, in view 
of “the hope of rescue by an army that hits hard and fast.” A week 
later the central theme already is the responsibility for the uprising 
and the small chances for air aid. The same issue has an article “Tragedy 
in Warsaw” still dealing with the problem of responsibility. The August 
28 issue features the help given by RAF planes and wonders about 
the lack of Soviet bases and Soviet aid. Then a long silence follows, in- 
terrupted only by a picture on September 4 with the captain “Polish 
Women 1939-44. Hear Us — Holy Father, Vicar of Christ.” The next 
report, in the September 25 issue, deals with the capture of Praga (a 
picture of Praga accompanies it), the establishing of liaison between 
Bér’s forces and the Red Army, and Soviet air supplies for Warsaw. The 
October 9 issue reports the appointment of Bér as commander-in-chief 
and the charges of the Lublin committee against him. 

The surrender of Warsaw is reported on October 16 as “The Warsaw 
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Tragedy.” Strangely enough this report (again accompanied by a picture) 
has its place in a column entitled “Battle of Germany (East).” It ends 
with the following statement: “The military fact was ugly enough: 
thousands of Poles had fought bravely and died heroically in Warsaw 
without advancing the allied cause by a single mile or a single hour.” 
A special article “The Sacrifice” recalls the fight of 63 days, and clearly 
faces the issue of German advances to the Poles, who wouldn’t be 
“deceived by the tactics.” Then comes a splendid and unusually concise 
analysis of the situation: “German might, Russian policy and the cal- 
culated indifference of Britain and the U.S. last week wrote bloody 
finis to a chapter of Polish history”... “responsibility for the fact... lay 
squarely with Moscow, and to a lesser extent, with the U.S. and Britain.” 

We get, therefore, from Time a limited picture of the military de- 
velopments in Warsaw but a keen assessment of the developments, with 
an unusually open statement of the responsibility issue including “cal- 
culated indifference” of the West. 


Policy of Appeasement and Allied Unity —'The Nation 


In The Nation “The Shape of Things” editorials are the place to 
find most of its Warsaw coverage. Background for the uprising, however, 
can be discovered in an August 5 story “The Polish Rivals.” Yugoslav 
King Peter’s compromise with Tito (now much better understood than 
years ago) is shown to the Polish government-in-exile as an example 
and its premier Mikotajczyk is advised to be “courageous enough to 
cut away the anti-Soviet dead wood that clutters up his London govern- 
ment.” The August 12 number, referring to the uprising, states that 
“such people have bought their freedom dearly and will properly insist 
on their right freely to choose their government.” An August 26 editorial 
analyzes the charges dealing with the responsibility for the uprising. 
Without giving the magazine’s opinion on the charges, it assumes that 
it “is doubtful if Russian strategy called for a frontal assault on Warsaw.” 
The September 9 edition sees in the uprising only a reason for a “dramatic 
urgency which should facilitate a compromise settlement.” The editorial 
of September 23 sees only the need for having no “reactionary anti- 
Soviet elements in a Polish government,” because sometime Warsaw 
will be liberated. An October 14 article closes the coverage. The re- 
sistance is termed “incredibly gallant,” but it is not believed that the 
Soviets “deliberately refused supplies, for political reasons.” The fate 
of Warsaw is ascribed to “politics, miscalculation, and the fortunes of 
war.” The lesson to be learned is that division among the Poles should 
not generate a split in the United Nations. “An independent Poland” 
would be the best “memorial” for the dead of Warsaw. 
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This picture is brightened only by an article “Uprising in Warsaw” 
by W. R. Malinowski, called a “moderate Polish socialist,” in the issue 
of September 23. This article presents the Polish side of the story and 
quotes the memorable words of the Polish socialist leader Arciszewski: 
“Should the Allies leave Poland unaided in the present situation, the 
defeat will not be ours alone, for what will then be the thoughts and 
feelings of common, decent men all over the world who took up arms 
in the sacred fight for democracy and justice in international relations?” 

Excepting this article, the emerging picture is one of appeasing the 
Soviets and cooperating with them at any price. Disregard for the fate 
of a nation is clearly acceptable if only unity with the Soviet Union 
can be maintained. 


Clear Insights Against Confused Background —New Republic 


The New Republic did not devote much space to the issues of the 
Warsaw uprising. Only one article devoted in large part to it can 
be found. This article is one of the fairest treatments of the Warsaw 
tragedy — an editorial entitled “From Warsaw to Paris” in the Septem- 
ber 11 issue. Comparing the uprisings in these two Cities it stresses 
that in both cases they came prematurely, because the people were 
“apprehensive about the intentions of their foreign liberators” and de- 
sired “to take their fate into their own hands.” Continuing about the 
Warsaw situation, the editorial maintains that not only the start of the 
uprising but also the Soviet decision not to aid it were political deci- 
sions. But the situation in Paris was different — the French were ade- 
quately armed, while the Polish underground was not. 

On the basis of this editorial it is rather difficult to understand other 
articles dealing with Polish problems, where such statements can be 
found as “Russia doesn’t want to spread communism to foreign countries” 
(“Russia’s Postwar Aims” in September 4 issue), or “the Soviet Union 
... has long left the path of world revolutionary action” (“Poland and 
Russia” in August 7 issue). More than that, articles by the same 
author show noticeable contradictions. Heinz H. F. Eulau calls the 
Soviet - sponsored National Committee “the spontaneous expression 
of anti-governmental forces in occupied Poland” on August 7, whereas 
on September 25 he terms its creation, the Polish Committee of National 
Liberation, a “puppet government” with “only small popular backing.” 
In spite of this confusion, the author grasps one of the lessons of the 
Warsaw uprising by stating: “Regardless of whether the Soviet refusal 
to support the underground is morally right or wrong, it emphasizes 
Russia’s determination to have her own way in Poland” (September 25 
issue). 
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The picture we get from this magazine is extremely limited coverage, 
based on the, at that time common, limitation of understanding the 
Soviet Union, but a grasp none the less of the political significance 
of (1) the Poles’ desire to decide their own fate due to fear of the Soviets, 
and (2) the determination of the Soviet Union to settle the Polish preblem 
in her own way. 


Why Was There an Uprising with a Tragic End? 


The question which arises to the fore, after analyzing these sources, 
is the reasons for this uprising and for its tragic end. The analyzed sources 
give only partial answers to this question. Only by combining them can 
a relatively complete picture be achieved. It is clear, as the New Republic 
stressed, that what precipitated the uprising was apprehension about 
the intentions of the foreign liberators. But it never would have occurred 
in this form if the “Russian propaganda” (according to the Kansas City 
Times) had not promoted it, promotion for which The New York Times 
seems to have “unimpeachable evidence.” Newsweek prefers to explain 
the tragedy of the uprising by referring to the Soviet allergy to the 
Polish problem, while Time squarely puts the blame also on the “calcu- 
lated indifference” of the West. The Nation is the least clear, referring 
only to “politics, miscalculation, and the fortunes of war.” 

It seems, therefore, that at least four reasons can be stated: (1) Polish 
desire for freedom and distrust of the Soviet Union, (2) Soviet propa- 
ganda, (3) Soviet allergy to the Polish problem, and (4) last but not 
least, the “calculated indifference” of the West. 


Political. Implications of the Uprising 


The editorials after the fall of Warsaw provide a good opportunity 
to examine the political implications of the uprising, as seen by the 
press. Obviously each paper writes about the “gallant,” “heroic,” or 
“tragic” events. But what happens after that? The newspapers seem 
to see as the only lesson in the uprising a need for free elections and 
unity among the Poles. The Kansas City Times writes also about the 
need for understanding with the Soviet Union, while Newsweek refers 
to the “realistic Stalin,” who might be willing to undo the “blunder.” 
New Republic is the frankest in its appraisal, seeing in the uprising’s 
fate a sign of the Soviet determination to have her own way in Poland. 
The Nation is most hypocritical, stating that the division among the 
Poles should not generate a split in the United Nations. 

After years passed we can see that neither free elections nor “under- 
standing with the Soviet Union” brought freedom for Poland. Stalin 
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was realistic in his own way, and the Soviet Union had her own way 
in Poland. The split with the Soviet Union came anyhow, although 
the Poles and others had been sacrificed in the meantime for the 
mythical goal of avoiding a split in the United Nations, 


Conclusions 


As the detailed analysis of the particular sources has shown, the 
coverage of the uprising both factually and evaluationally had a broad 
range, with complete reporting and clear appraisal being rather rare 
and not always coming together. Could a different and better coverage 
be expected? There were spectacular achievements at other fronts. Within 
the U.S., in addition, an election campaign was under way. The fate 
of the isolated Polish fighters was, under these circumstances, easily 
forgotten. Eastern Europe, after all, never has been a favorite spot for 
American political interests. 

If this scanty coverage (The New York Times out of necessity has 
to be an exception) could be expected, what about the understanding 
of the political implications? 1944 was a time of high hope for coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union. It was thought possible to deal with Stalin 
as with a Prime Minister of any other country. Therefore, after the 
“embarrassing” uprising, the Poles were left to the Soviet Union, be- 
cause such a “minor event” as the Warsaw battle should not be allowed 
to generate a split with the Soviet Union. And so General Bér’s army 
did not achieve its political objective. The West was not willing to see 
the implications of the Soviet approach toward the Warsaw fighters 
and toward the Polish problem as a whole. 

Now, after years, Arciszewski’s words, “the sacred fight for democracy 
and justice in international relations,” are still of interest and of value. 
The soldiers of the Polish Home Army saw democracy and justice as in- 
separable ideas, while the West was willing to see justice overshadowed 
by democracy, a vague term which lacked a definition. So the undefined 
democracy (or defined as an anti-Nazi, or anti-Axis attitude) was pre- 
served, but justice was abandoned, while Warsaw for sixty-three days 
waited for aid. After many years democracy at least has reached a stage 
of clearer definition, while justice is having a hard time to find its way 
back into international relations. Common, decent men throughout the 
world wait for the rebirth of justice in international relations. With 
them wait the living and dead soldiers of the Warsaw Uprising. 











KAZIMIERZ GRZYBOWSKI 


WORKERS’ SELF - GOVERNMENT IN POLAND — NEW STYLE 


The demise of workers’ councils as full-fledged partners in the man- 
agement of the socialist industries has closed an interesting chapter 
in the history of the Communist setup in Poland. The workers’ councils, 
under constant attack almost from the day of their inception in 1956, 
were given the coup de grace by the law of December 20, 1958, which 
established the framework for the so-called workers’ self-government 
in the factories.’ Under this law the workers’ council, while still dis- 
tinguishable as a separate institution, has been reduced to an insignifi- 
cant part of the elaborate machine of the people's state in charge of 
the national economy of Poland. 

The special interest attached to the history of the workers’ councils 
in Poland arises from the unusual circumstances under which they came 
into being. They were to have been an antidote to rule by various 
kinds of bureaucracy, which had been charged with most of the 
abuse of power during the Stalinist period. But, as medicine to restore 
the rule of the working class and thus return the regime to the original 
principles of the people’s state, workers’ councils proved a threat to 
the functions and even the very existence of the people’s state. Workers’ 
councils at the factory level began to chafe at the bit of centralized eco- 
nomic planning, even the scaled-down version introduced by the law 
of November 15, 1956.” They claimed to be independent of the trade 
unions, and even of the Communist Party, which was reduced to a 
state of virtual impotence in the socialist industries.* 





1 Dziennik Ustaw (Journal: of Laws), 77/397. 

2 [bid., 54/244. 

3 For the earlier history of the workers’ councils, see the following articles by 
K. Grzybowski: “The Evolution of the Polish Labor Law (1945-1955),” Studies of 
the Association of Polish Lawyers in Exile in the U.S., 1956, pp. 81-96; “Trade 
Unions in Communist Poland,” Problems of Communism, Vol. V, 1956, No. 5, pp. 
16-20; “Labor Discipline,” Highlights, Vol. IV, 1956, No. 3, pp. 73-76; “New 
Approach to Labor Discipline,” The Polish Review, Vol I, No. 2-3, p. 126; “Social and 
Economic Roots of the Workers’ Uprising in Poznan (June 28- 30, 1956),” Highlights, 
Vol. IV, 1956, No. 11, pp. 379-394; “Workers’ Councils in Poland,’ Problems of 
Communism, Vol. VI, 1957, No. 4, pp. 16-20; “Workers’ Self-Government in 
Poland a Year After,’ The Polish Review, Vol. Ill, 1958, No. 1-2, pp. 128-146; 
“Labor Discipline from Within,” Highlights, Vol. VI, 1958, Nos. 5/6 pp. 205-211; 
“The Right to Strike under the Gomutka Regime,” Highlights, Vol. VII, 1959. 
No. 4, pp. 167-174. 
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No less serious and disturbing from the regime’s point of view were 
suggestions that the councils be made the starting point of a process 
liberating broad areas of the economy from government control, At a 
a conference of workers’ council representatives held in Warsaw early 
in 1957 it was pointed out that the establishment of the councils, through 
which factory crews participated not merely in enterprise management 
but in profit-sharing as well, meant in fact a fundamental change in 
the character of the ownership of nationalized enterprises, since they 
now combined elements of both public and cooperative. ownership. 
Further, it was argued that, in the future, industries should be classed 
according to their nature and run accordingly: those of national im- 
portance, such as communications, transport and defense to remain pub- 
licly owned and centrally administered; those of mixed character to be 
organized as cooperatives with government participation; and some small 
industries, such as luxury goods and food, to be wholly freed from govern- 
ment interference in their operation.‘ 

Such plans have received little encouragement from the highest 
circles of the regime. Beginning with the Ninth Plenary Session of 
the Central Commitee of the Party in May 1957, Gomutka initiated 
a campaign clearly aimed at clipping the wings of the workers’ councils 
while maintaining the basic shape of the public institutions of the 
people’s state in Poland. Pouring cold water on hopes for a basic change 
of the regime, he declared: 


If every factory became a kind of cooperative enterprise of the workers, 
all the laws governing capitalist enterprise would immediately come into 
effect and produce all the usual results. Central planning and administra- 
tion... would have to disappear... Prices of goods... would be determined 
by the market... Every factory would determine its production indepen- 
dently of other factories. Investments would be dictated by the market, only 
with a worse result than under capitalism, because a capitalist is himself 
the owner of the factory and can thus devote an overwhelming part of the 
profits to investments... [while} workers as collective owners of a factory 
... would always have a tendency to raise their earnings as much as possi- 
ble, without giving thought to investment.5 


Faced with a choice between rule by elective institutions difficult to 
control and rule through a bureaucracy, the regime supported bureau- 
cracy. As a first step, workers’ councils were subordinated to the higher 
echelons of the trade unions, which were told to extend their protective 
wings over the councils’ activities. The Party was encouraged to in- 
fluence the elections to the workers’ councils, with a view to producing 
a more conformist attitude, and finally at the Fourth Congress of Trade 


4 Przeglad Kulturalny (Cultural Review), January 23, 1957. 
5 Ibid.; see also Nowe Drogi (New Roads), June 1957. 
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Unions held in April 1959 plans were announced to destroy the power 
of the workers’ councils in the factories. Gomutka, speaking for the 
Central Committee, announced that the main avenue of workers’ self- 
government was to be a conference of all workers’ organizations in 
the factories.® 

The new system was enacted with a fanfare and ceremonial testifying 
to the importance the regime attached to it. The bill was introduced 
on the initiative of the seventeen deputies from the United Workers’ 
Party and the leading circles of the trade unions, among them the First 
Secretary of the Party, Gomutka, and Loga Sowifski, the Chairman 
of the Central Board of the Trade Unions. For the first time in the 
history of the People’s Diet these two dignitaries have exercised their 
right of legislative initiative, in order to underscore the role the Party 
and the trade unions have played in the crystallization of the new forms 
of workers’ self-government.’ 

The law of December 20, 1958 has provided for participation of 
elected factory crew representatives in the management of all nationalized 
enterprises in the fields of industry construction and agriculture, and it 
has given the Council of Ministers the power to extend the application 
of this law to other categories of enterprises. 

Conspicuously absent from the categories of enterprises enumerated 
by the law are trade and distribution channels. Here the social element 
of control has been provided for by Resolution No. 106 of the Council 
of Ministers of April 14, 1958,° which authorizes the national councils 
to establish councils of social control over the governmental institutions 
of wholesale trade. 

Under the law of November 19, 1956,° which was ultimately abolished 
by the law of December 20, 1958, the workers’ councils were set up as 
managing bodies in the factories. Their jurisdiction, which had to be 
exercised in accordance with the national and local economic plans, 
was otherwise subordinated to no hierarchical control. Workers’ councils 
were a distinct source of authority, and differed in origin, terms of 
reference and character from the higher echelons of the economic ad- 
ministration of the country inasmuch as they were elective institutions 
which, according to the principles of socialist constitutionalism, were 

6K. Grzybowski “Workers’ Self-Government in Poland a Year After,” The Polish 
Review, Vol. III, 1958, No. 1-2, p. 147. 

7 Sachnowski, “W Sejmie nad konstytucja samorzadu gospodarczego” (Discussion 
of the Constitution of Economic Self-Government in the Diet), Przeglad Zwigzkowy 
(Trade Union Review), 1959, No. 1, p. 8. 

8M. P., 27/160. The number of those councils should not, as a rule, exceed 
20 persons, to be elected as follows: 25 per cent by the personnel of the wholesale 
institutions, 50 per cent appointed by the national councils from among the state 
retail shops and cooperative organizations engaged in trade and distribution, and 


25 per cent by other persons in professions or positions connected with trade. 
9 Dziennik Ustaw, 53/238. 
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tepositories of people’s authority, while the others were only adminis- 
trative agencies. Consequently, in theory at least, a conflict between 
a workers’ council and an agency in the higher echelons of the economic 
administration could not be resolved by a decision of a higher hierarchical 
body, simply because there was no such body which would correspond 
in character to the workers’ councils. The only solution to such differ- 
ences of opinion was to resort to arbitration. Thus, the general setup 
provided a genuine area of jurisdiction for the workers’ council.’ 

In contrast, the Law of December 20, 1958 provided for no such 
general area of jurisdiction, but placed emphasis on specific functions ~ 
functions which, as defined in the preamble of this law, differ little 
from the tasks assigned at one time to the shop committees. 

By far the most important feature of the reform is the drawing into 
the operation of workers’ self-government of the other two workers’ 
organizations: the shop committee (a trade union organization) and 
the executive committee of the factory Party organization. Together 
with the workers’ councils they join in the so-called Conference of 
the Workers’ Self-Government, which provides guidance for self- 
government activities in the factory. In addition, the Conference may 





10 According to the resolution passed by the Council of Ministers on July 29, 1957, 
each industrial branch with enterprises run by the workers’ councils shali establish 
an arbitration commission with jurisdiction to decide disputes over the powers of 
the managements of individual enterprises and of higher economic administrative 
bodies; or disputes arising from the imposition of new tasks on a given enterprise, 
should they affect its returns and no provision be made to offset the adverse effect; 
or finally, disputes arising when a higher administrative body rejects changes in 
the indices of a plan proposed by a workers’ council for the achievement of better 
economic results. In addition, the commission decides disputes submitted to it 
jointly by a workers’ council and the higher authorities of the economic adminis- 
tration. 

The minister in charge of a given branch of industry appoints a panel of umpires, 
and the chairman of the arbitration commission, who administers the business of 
the commission. The chairman is appointed after consultation with the supreme 
authorities of the trade union for that particular industrial branch, while the 
umpires must be appointed jointly by the minister and the trade union. 

The commission ordinarily consists of three members including an umpire dele- 
gated by each party to the dispute, and a third umpire agreed upon by the umpires. 
The chairman of the commission has the power to select an umpire if one of the 
parties fails to appoint one, or if the first two umpires fail to agree on a third. Or 
he may decide that, because of five members, in which case two more members 
are selected from the list of umpires, either as agreed upon by the parties, or 
failing this, as selected by the chairman. Such an enlarged commission reviews 
the decisions of the arbitration commission when the minister concerned or, in 
the case of a local enterprise a local national council, refuses to confirm its 
decision. The workers’ councils have no right to appeal. (Instruction of the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of September 1, 1957, on the rules of the arbitra- 
tion commission, M. P. 74/449). See also Jan Topifski, “Zmiany w_ systemie 
planowania i zarzadzania gospodarka pafstwowa PRL w latach 1956-1958” (Changes 
in the System of Planning and Management of the National Economy of the 
ng People’s Republic 1956-1958), Panstwo i Prawo (State and Law), 1959, pp. 

8 ff. 
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call into participation and full membership the representatives of the 
youth organization and of the technical and scientific organizations. This 
would permit the Party to pack the Conference with its supporters, 
since the youth organization is officially recognized as the arm of the 
Party among young workers." 


The bulk of the council membership is elected by the workers, and 
their choice is final. In addition to the elected membership, the council 
includes representatives of the shop committee and of the factory party 
organization. However, the leadership of the workers’ council is sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Workers’ Self-Government Conference, 
which has the last word as to who are the council’s chairman and 
secretary or, when the workers’ council has a presidium (which the 
council may decide to establish), about the composition of the presidium. 

Distribution of powers and functions between the three echelons 
of the workers’ self-government in the factories is another example of 
fine engineering designed to break the workers’ council as a decision- 
making body in the important managerial business still within the 
province of self-government. 

Matters within the exclusive jurisdiction of the self-government be- 
long to the Conference. It makes final decisions on work rules of the 
enterprise; yearly distribution of the enterprise fund accumulated in 
connection with the fulfillment of the plan; establishment of rules 
governing the distribution of premiums; and finally, confirmation of 
the secretary and chairman of the workers’ council, or the presidium of 
the workers’ council. But even these decisions are subject to the veto 


of the factory manager. 


The workers’ council’s functions are predominantly connected with 
the administrative and executive implementation of the line of policy 
formulated by the Conference. Its activities are regulated by the provi- 
sions of the plan, of the collective agreement, and the regulations con- 
cerning the management of governmental enterprises. The only outlet 
for its own initiative is in its authority to organize various activities 
to raise production, through strengthening of labor discipline, increasing 
of labor productivity, promoting time-, labor-, and material-saving 
methods and devices, etc. — tasks which in the past devolved upon the 
shop committees, and earned the trade unions a bad name as regards 
their ability to protect the interests of the workers. Otherwise the 
workers’ council is engaged mostly in supervisory activities such as 


11 Articles 5 & 6 of the Law of December 20, 1958, cf. Note 1. See also Jézef 
Balcerek, ‘‘Miejsce samorzadu robotniczego w systemie zarzadzania przedsiebior- 
stwem” (The Place of Workers’ Self-Government in the Enterprise Management 
System), Przeglgd Zwiazkowy, 1959, No. 1, p. 10. 
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checking accounts and executing the monthly and quarterly production 
plans.’? 

The presidium of the workers’ council is in charge of purely routine 
matters, and its only important functions are its voice in the appointment 
or discharge of the factory director and its preparation of the meetings 
of the workers’ council and of the Conference. Otherwise it does little 
more than a certified accountant would do. 

One may wonder whether the average workers’ council has the 
personnel to cope with these multifarious, somewhat complicated activi- 
ties requiring a rather specialized knowledge of accounting and law 
(handling the special types of contracts, business transactions, etc.). Ac- 
cording to recently published information, of the 60,143 members of the 
workers’ councils elected in the factories in 1959, 77 per cent had primary 
education, 16.1 per cent had some secondary education, while only 
6.9 per cent were graduates of universities or colleges.’* But even more 
serious an obstacle to their efficient performance is the fact that the 
members of the workers’ councils are not paid for their services, nor 
can they be freed from their duties under the work contract for per- 
forming such services. Only when they suffer actual loss owing to 
the performance of their duties on the workers’ council may they re- 
ceive compensation. 

Under this setup the factory manager has regained most of the power 
and authority in the factory, reasserting the principle of the personal 
rule of the manager. Only he is authorized to issue instructions and 
orders to the employees of the enterprise — even in matters ostensibly 
under the jurisdiction of the workers’ self-government. And he does 
this either through the exercise of powers which constitute his general 
jurisdiction, or as the head of the executive branch of the workers’ 
self-government. If, in his opinion, the decision of any of the agencies 
of workers’ self-government is contrary to law or to the factory plan, 
his duty is to refuse to put the decision into effect. Such a divergence 
of views is subject to arbitration.’* 

The law of December 20, 1958 abolished that feature of the workers’ 
self-government which, under the law of November 1956, had assured 
it some aspect of local autonomy, i.e., the absence of hierarchical inte- 
gration of the local self-government into a single system of authorities. 
Higher echelons of the various trade union organizations, with the 


12 See Jézef Balcerek, op. cit., Przeglad Zwigzkowy, 1959, No. 1, pp. 10-12, and 
No. 2, pp. 14-15. 

13 Glos Pracy (Voice of Labor), May 26, 1959. 

14 Article 23, par. 2 of the Law of December 20, 1958 (cf. Note 1) provides 
that the Council of Ministers, in agreement with the Central Board of the Trade 
Unions, shall determine, in an ordinance, the powers, composition and procedure 
of the arbitration commission. 
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Central Board of the Trade Unions as the top authority, exercise super- 
vision and guidance over, and coordinate, the activities of self-government 
in the various factories. The trade unions have the authority to issue 
directives concerning the operation of the workers’ councils, and the 
Central Board of the Trade Unions has the power to legislate regarding 
their election, terms of office and dissolution. Under the old law, the 
dissolution of a workers’ council was the prerogative of the factory 
crew, and no other element could interfere with the functions and 
authority of a workers’ council. Even before the new law was enacted, 
a practice developed in which the shop committee would start a recall 
action and organize an opposition to the workers’ council. There were 
reports of efforts to engineer public opposition to the workers’ councils 
in individual factories, in order to exploit the lack of interest or intimi- 
dation of workers. In one factory employing close to 1,000 workers, 
recall was voted by a meeting of seventy workers.’° Under the new law, 
the dissolution of a workers’ council may be the result of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the factory crew (recall), or of faulty management contrary to 
the interests of the enterprise or of the national economy. In the latter 
case, although the law reserves regulation of details to future instruc- 
tions issued by the Central Council of Trade Unions, the power of 
dissolution belongs to higher, not yet specified authorities. 

The law of December 20, 1958 has quite clearly succeeded in re- 
establishing the predominance of the factory management and the 
centralized administration in the economic life of Poland. It is less 
clear whether it has been successful in leaving an area of influence 
of the workingman adequate to protect the system of economic man- 
agement from bureaucratic routine and complacency, with its unavoid- 
able political consequences. Trade union and Party press are displaying 
considerable concern over the fact that the reform of self-government 
in the factories has been understood as restoring the situation to what 
it was before the Poznan uprising in 1956. There are many indications 
that factory managers have used their new authority with relish to put 
the workers’ councils in their proper place and to assume sole responsi- 
bility for the running of their factories. One of the trade union leaders 
has noted with disapproval that in a great number of factories proposals 
from the crews to step up production in connection with the Third 
Congress of the Party which took place in the spring of 1959 were simply 
disregarded as not meriting attention. The system of reporting and 
informing the factory crews is frequently violated, and generally little 
attention is paid to the proposals formulated by the workers’ organiza- 
tions in the factories. 





15 Trybuna Ludu, September 27, 1957. 
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It is not too difficult to recognize that this somewhat contemptuous 
attitude of the Polish managers towards the idea of workers’ participa- 
tion in the administration of the factories has its origins in the campaign 
of the highest Party and governmental circles against extending the 
the powers of the workers’ councils.’® 

The First Secretary of the Party was first responsible for the de- 
valuation of workers’ initiative in factory affairs. His speech at the 
Ninth Plenary Session of the Central Committee’’ contained a bitter 
rebuttal of the demand for surrender of factory management to the 
workers’ councils, pointing to such an arrangement as a threat to the 
future of the socialist construction of Poland. However, once the basic 
issues involved in the setting up of such institutions representing workers 
in factory affairs were decided in favor of the bureaucracy, the somewhat 
shocking frankness of the First Secretary was quite uncalled for.* Now 
that the battle is won, the new distribution of powers among the various 
interests at the factory level is defended as reserving to the public control 
an opportunity effectively to prevent abuse of power and mismanage- 
ment. 

To safeguard the workers’ rights under the new setup, Polish labor 
experts are calling for increased intervention through Party organiza- 
tions, educational activity, and general leadership, in drawing into the 
active control over factory business the workers employed there.’® 

This general appeal to Party organizations to undertake a defense 
of the workers’ participation in factory management makes it doubtful 
whether in the new setup the workers have an effective representation 
of their interests. The trade union press complains that under the new 
regime the shop committees as a whole seem inclined to continue the old 
practice of siding with the management against the workers. A recently 
published report squarely charged the shop committees in the mining 
industry — one of the most important industries in Poland — with 
failure to enforce regulations on safety and work hygiene. The general 
council of the Miners’ Trade Unions stated that in numerous cases the 
shop committees have, under pressure from the management, cancelled 
their recommendations for inspection of labor, causing numerous acci- 
dents, loss of life, limb, and man-hours.”° 

The experiment in industrial democracy within the setup of the 
people’s state has undoubtedly failed. The people’s state is unable to 


16 Jézef Balcerek, “Kierownicza rola organizacji partyjnej w samorzadzie robot- 
niczym” (The Leading Role of the Party Organization in the Workers’ Self- 
Government), Przeglgd Zwiazkowy, 1959, No. 4, p. 17. 

17 Cf. quotation and Note 5, p. 58. 

18 Cf, Note 16. 

19 [bid., p. 18-19. 

20 Glos Pracy, May 26, 1959. 
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exist without the monolithic subordination of all representative elements 
to the government, just as no field of public interest may remain outside 
the leadership of the Party. And such an arrangement, conversely, is 
incompatible with democracy and local self-government. The conces- 
sions made to the factory crews seem entirely too insignificant to 
amount to a change of system, the real purpose being, it would appear, 
to introduce just enough control by public opinion to prevent the 
more flagrant abuses of power, and an irresponsible rule by the Party 
bureaucracy. 








JERZY S. GOLOS 


POLISH MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE MUSIC: 
RECENT DISCOVERIES, STUDIES 
AND PROJECTS 


As part of the preparations for the so-called Millennium or the 
celebration of a thousand years of statehood and Christianity in Poland, 
the State Institute of Arts is conducting a wide research and publishing 
program. In the musicological field the following publications are 
planned: 


1. One volume devoted to sequences found in Polish chant MSS 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries (the texts to 
be prepared by Jerzy Woronczak, the music by Adam Sutkow- 
ski and Krzysztof Biegafski). 

2. One volume devoted to Polish medieval music (Muzyka 
polskiego Sredniowiecza). 

3. Monumenta Musica in Polonia. 18 vols. 

4. Polska muzyka ludowa (Polish Folk Music). 31 vols. 

5. A complete inventory of music MSS, prints, etc., 16 vols. 


The search for unknown sources of old music conducted by the Warsaw 
University Institute of Musicology has produced a number of valuable 
findings, among them the following sources of medieval music: 


1. A large quantity of chant MSS. 

2. A polyphonic piece from the thirteenth century. 

3. Three polyphonic pieces from the fifteenth century. 

4. Eight polyphonic pieces with Polish texts from the fifteenth 
century. 

5. Ten polyphonic pieces from the fifteenth century, found re- 
cently by M. Perz. 


A report on the second, third and fourth items in the above list has 
been published by Adam Sutkowski.* 


1“Nieznane zabytki muzyki wieloglosowej z XIII-go i XV-go wieku” (Unknown 
Monuments of Polyphonic Music from the XIII and XV Centuries), Ruch Muzyczny 
(The Musical Movement), 1958, no. 19. “Nieznane zabytki z rekopis6w chéralnych 
XIII i XV w.” (Unknown Monuments from Chant MSS of the XIII and the XV 
centuries), Muzyka (Music), 1958, no. 3, pp. 28-36, includes facsimiles and tran- 
scriptions. 
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The thirteenth-century piece, Surrexit Cristus hodie, is preserved in 
a Gradual belonging to St. Andrew’s convent of the order of St. Clara 
in Cracow. This polyphonic composition is written at the end of a 
plainsong Mass for the Resurrection. It is notated in score form on 
five-line staves with text under each voice and employs notation 
that stands midway between syllabic organuwm and conductus type. Two 
independent versions are given: 

1, two-voice, in which voices are called superior and inferior; 2. three- 
voice, in which voices are labelled superior, media, inferior. Rhythmic- 
ally the two-voice version is in the first mode, the three-voice one in 
a freely-treated fifth mode. Diagonal lines running through the systems, 
upward and downward stems on diamond-shaped notes (semibreves 
caudatae), and rests in the middle of the three-voice version were prob- 
ably added about the middle of the fourteenth century. Rhythmic 
modifications evidently aimed at a better regulations of dissonances. 

Writing about the form and function of Surrexit Cristus hodie, Sutkow- 
ski makes a remark that the composition in question is a conductus-like 
setting of a liturgical text, namely the Easter dialogue that formed a 
trope to the Benedicamus Domino of the Resurrection Mass, and may 
have been performed antiphonally.? 

After a short discussion of modality, cadences, technical points, and 
the consonance treatment, Sutkowski arrives at the conclusion that this 
piece was composed in the twelfth or early in the thirteenth century, 
excluding the possibility of placing it later than 1250 on the grounds 
that it does not show any mensural tendencies. This is supported by 
the paleographical features of the MS itself, which comes from c. 1230. 

The three polyphonic pieces of the fifteenth century, Laws Domino 
resonet (a 3), Laude digna prole (a 4), and O Maria res digna (a 3), 
come from an Antiphonal of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Miechéw (now in the Kielce theological seminary). These polyphonic, 
nota-contra notam settings of short liturgical texts are modest in tech- 
nique, but more advanced than contemporary settings of Liber genera- 
tionis or of Lamentations found in some Cracow MSS, and prove that 
archaic and modern forms of polyphony existed side by side. The 
voices are marked Discipuli, Alta vox, Bassa in the three-part pieces; 
Discipuli, Alta vox, Ten(or), Bassa in the four-part piece. Only Laus 
Domino is strictly mensural. The two remaining pieces are in a free, 
chant-like rhythm: (represented by strings of semibreves). It may be 


2Here it may be added that the metrical text is not, strictly speaking, liturgical 
and may, therefore, be classified as a comductus on textual grounds as well, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that no chant melody is present. As far as the perfor- 
mance is concerned, optional rendition of either the two- or the three-part version 
seems to be equally likely. 
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added that all three pieces rely heavily on thirds and sixths with chords 
in root position, suggesting Italian falso-bordone influence. 


The plainsong passion in Poland was investigated by Wtodzimierz 
Pozniak, who shortly after the war published a book on this subject.? 
Work in the plainsong field is apparently being continued. At this 
point it is appropriate to note a curious melodic link between the 
famous Bogurodzica (Mother of God) melody and a twelfth-century 
Litany to All Saints, discovered by Jerzy Woronczak who suggests 
that Bogwrodzica might have originated as a Kyrie trope to that litany.* 

An excellent short account of music education in old Poland was 
written by Jan Prosnak who gives a considerable amount of informa- 
tion concerning the three separate types of musical training offered 
in the Middle Ages and later (Cathedral schools, colleges and univer- 
sities; court; guilds).° 


Speaking about guilds and lower grade musicians in the Middle Ages, 
one should mention the work done by Dr. Walter Salmen of Freiburg 
University in the field of contacts between Poland and other Central- 
European countries with Western Europe through the activity of itiner- 
ant musicians.° 


Among the most valuable findings is a six-volume organ tablature 
preserved in the Pelplin seminary, but originally from the Cistercian 
abbey there.” This voluminous tablature is neatly written in one hand, 
the notation being of the new German type. It contains 897 composi- 
tions and was probably meant as a repository of all music performed 
at that abbey and is tentatively dated at about 1630. The content is 
not restricted to sacred music; on the contrary, there is a large number 
of madrigals by Orlando di Lasso, Lucca Marenzio, Orazio Vecchi, and. 
Renato del Melle. Organ music is represented by compositions of 
Cesare Borgo, Tarquinio Merula, Claudio Merulo, Paolo Cima, Andrea 
Cima, and two Polish composers (Andrzej Rohaczewski, Canzona, 
and an anonymous setting of Niewinnosé Panie moie — Psalm 43 as 
translated by Jan Kochanowski). Intabulations of chamber music include 
compositions of Andrea Gabrieli, Giovanni Gabrieli, Paolo Bottacio, and 


3 Pasja choralowa w Polsce (The Plainsong Passion in Poland), Cracow, 1947. 
i Sas er Literacki (Literary Journal), 1952, XLIll, pp. 348-360. 
5°7Z, dziejow staropolskiego szkolnictwa muzycznego” (From the History of Old 
Polish Music Education), Muzyka, 1955, no. 9/10, pp. 11-23. 

6“Przyczynek do historii polskich szpilmandw w pdznym §&redniowieczu” (A 
Contribution to the History of Polish Minstrels in the Late Middle Ages) Muzyka, 
1957, no. 3, pp. 47-50. 

7 This and most of the following information comes from A. Sutkowski, “Tabu- 
latura organowa cysters6w z Pelplina” (The Organ Tablature of the Pelplin Cister- 
cian Order), Ruch Muzyczny, 1959, no. 1, pp. 14-16. A thematic catalogue prepared 
by the same author has been published by the Warsaw Institute of Musicology. 
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other Italian composers, as well as an Englishman, Thomas Morley 
(one Fantasia) and a Polish composer, Adam Jarzebski (three canzonae)® 

Most of the compositions found in the tablature are intabulations 
of vocal works, mostly by Italian composers although there is a fair quan- 
tity of pieces by German composers who had connections with Poland 
as well as by Poles. It is said that even upon a superficial examination 
many of the compositions preserved in the Pelplin tablature are unique. 

Known for some time, but not extensively studied so far, is the tabla- 
ture of Jan Fischer of Morag who served as an organist in Torun. This 
tablature dating from 1595, although much smaller than the Pelplin 
tablature, is similar to the latter in the variety of choice. Among other 
things, it is said to contain several motets of an obscure Polish sixteenth- 
century composer by the name of PruSnicki.® A motet and some organ 
pieces of Diomedes Cato, who is likewise represented in this tablature, 
were recently investigated by Alina Osostowicz.? 

Found some years ago, but little known, is the Cracow lute tablature 
of French type (except for two pieces in Italian notation) from the 
second half of the sixteenth century. This tablature, preserved in 
a private collection, was purchased by the Lwéw University Library 
(U.S.S.R.) in 1947 (cat. no. 1400/1). A study devoted to this tablature 
including a table of contents has been published by Maria Szczepafiska,™ 
Brief accounts based on her study are given by Igor Belza and Krystyna 
Wilgowska-Chomifiska.’* According to these sources, the Cracow tab- 
lature originally contained seventy-nine pieces, but at present only 66. 
Missing are mostly the pieces with Polish titles. Of the compositions 
that remain only five are Polish, two are German, and the rest consist 
of intabulations of various French chansons and Italian madrigals as 
well as a number of dances and fantasias in which Italian influence is 
evident. Most of the compositions appear without attributions. Only 
in three cases is the name of the composer actually given (Bakfark: 


8 For a study of the canzonae from the Pelplin tablature see A. Sutkowski, “Charak- 
ter tematéw instrumentalnej canzony na poczatku XVII wieku” (The Character of 
the Themes of the Instrumental Canzona at the Beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century), Muzyka, 1958, no. 4, pp. 49-54. 

9A. Chybinski, Slownik muzykéw dawnej Polski (A Dictionary of Musicians of 
Old Poland), Cracow, 1949, p. 161. Eitner, Quellen-Lexikon, Ill. Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians. Fifth edition, 1955. Vol. VI, p. 953. 

10“Nieznany motet Diomedesa Catona i jego utwory organowe z torufskiej 
tabulatury” (An Unknown Motet by Diomedes Cato and His Organ Compositions 
from the Torun Tablature). Muzyka, 1959, no. 3. 

11“Nieznana krakowska tabulatura lutniowa drugiej polowy XVI w,” (An Un- 
known Cracow Lute Tablature from the Second Half of the XVI Century), Ksieza 
famiatkowa ku czci Adolfa Chybinskiego (Festschrift in Honor of Adolf Chybifski), 
Cracow, 1950. Table of contents on pp. 199-202. 

12], Belza, Istoria polskoi muzykalnoi kultury (A History of Polish Musical Cul- 
ture). Vol. I. Moscow, 1954; pp. 67f. including one musical example. K. Wilkowska- 
Chominska, “Badania nad muzyka lutniowa w Polsce” (Research on Lute Music in 
Poland), Muzyka, 1957, no. 3, pp. 18-35. 
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Non dite mai ch’io habia il forte, Gioane Pacalone-Pacolini: Fantasia 
bellissima and Passé mezzo dela verlata). 


Identified so far are the following composers: 


Arcadelt (Quandio pens’al martyre) 

Berchem (O sto potessi donna) 

Jannequin (Escoutez, Or vien ¢a vien, Un gai berger) 

peng (Quand madonna amor, Donna leggiadra e bella, La bella 
onna 


Not identified remain the composers of Lever est bon, Suzanne un 
jour d’amour (Lassus?), Vorrei che tu cantassi una canzone, Dolce 
mio amore, La rocha el fuso, and Ich reu und klag. There are also pieces 
without titles and intabulations of sacred music (Surrexit Dominus, 
Non mortui laudabunt te Domine, Tantum ergo Sacramentum). Dance 
pieces include examples of the galliarda, pavan, passamezzo, and 
saltarella. 

Another valuable, recently found source of Polish sixteenth-century 
music is a collection of seventeen hymns entitled Swmma nabozenstwa 
chrzescijanskiego (Summa of Christian Devotion), Wroclaw, 1573, a 
copy of which is preserved in the library of the Collegiate Church in 
Lowicz. 

A detailed study of Rybifski’s Psalter of 1598, which was a trans- 
lation of the Geneva Psalter, has been published by Janina Zdanowicz 
who has included in it a list of Polish cantionals and psalters of the 
sixteenth century, containing twenty-three items, the earliest being 
Seclucian’s Pyesny duchowne (Spiritual Songs) of 1547.** 

A short summary of the history of Polish lute music and of the 
problems encountered in the course of preparing modern editions of 
lute music in connection with new Polish publications of this kind 
have been presented by Krystyna Wilkowska-Chominska.** 

An obscure sixteenth-century composer who lived in Opole (Silesia), 
Simon Bar Jona Madelka, a Jew, but apparently of Catholic faith, 
whose Septem psalmi poenitentiales were published in 1586, has be- 
come the subject of a detailed biographical study by Leon Handzel.® 

As a result of renewed publishing activity after the war, a number 
of works from the Renaissance period have been published as a 
part of the well known series, Wydawnictwo dawnej muzyki polskiej 
(WDMP, Editions of Old Polish Music), which before the war had 
already provided three compositions of that period (WDMP VIII, IX 
and XII). New publications in this series include: 

"13 “Psalterz Rybifskiego (1598),” Muzyka, 1957, no. 3, pp. 65-71. 

14 Op. cit. 


15 Simon Bar Jona Madelka,” Muzyka, 1957, no. 3. pp. 51-60. Eitner mentions 
also his Magnificat, Prague, 1581, Quellen-Lexikon I, 343. 
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1. 36 tancéw z tabulatury organowej (ca 1540) Jana z Lublina 
(36 Dances from Jan of Lublin Tablature), WDMP XX, 1948. 

. Jakéb Polak, Preludia, fantazje i tance na lutnig (Preludes, 
Fantasias, and Dances for Lute), WDMP XXII, 1951. 

. Wojciech Dlugoraj. Fantazje i wilanele na lutnig (Fantasias 
and Villanellas for Lute), WDMP XXIII, 1953. 

. Diomedes Cato, Preludia, fantazje, tance i madrygaly na lutnig 
(Preludes, Fantasias, Dances, and Madrigals for Lute). WDMP 
XXIV, 1953. 

. Waclaw z Szamotut, Piefni (Songs), WDMP XXVIII, 1956. 

. Mikolaj Zielefiski, Domus mea, Communio, WDMP XXXI, 
1956 

. T. Szadek, Missa Dies est laetitiae (ca 1611), WDMP XXXIII. 

. Cyprian Bazylik (d. ca 1600), Piefni (Songs), WDMP XXXIV. 

. Marcin Leopolita, Missa paschalis, WDMP XXXV. 
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One should also mention a set of four LP records devoted to the 
music of the Polish Renaissance, which has been released by Polskie 
nagrania (Polish Recordings) under the following serial numbers: L0109; 
L0110, LO111, and L0112. These records form an excellent companion 
to the anthology entitled Muzyka polskiego Odrodzenia (Cracow, 1953) 
and its English version, Music of the Polish Renaissance (Cracow, 
1955).2° They are uneven in quality, because they were made from 
tapes of radio programs devoted to Renaissance music broadcast by 
the Polish Radio. A professional group devoted exclusively to the 
cultivation of old Polish music, Musicae Antiquae Collegium Varsa- 
viense, gives performances of highest quality which are also recorded 
on tapes, but have not, so far, been released in disk form. 

As may be seen from this short account, musicological activity in 
Poland is not at a standstill. There are several chairs of musicology 
in the country, but Warsaw University with its Institute of Musicology 
is in the lead and the research program conducted by this institute 
has produced impressive results. The search for new sources is to be 
continued this year, while material already found is being microfilmed 
and studied. Under the auspices of the same institute, the Warsaw 
University Press is going to publish a musicological yearbook. One 
may, therefore, expect new discoveries and substantial reports concern- 
ing them. . 


16 See “Dyskografia,” Muzyka, 1957, no. 2/5, pp. 102ff. 
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To commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the death of Zygmunt 
Krasinski, one of the three great Polish Romantics, the Polish Institute plans 
to publish a symposium on the poet under the general editorship of Pro- 
fessor Waclaw Lednicki. The articles which follow are among the contribu- 
tions to that volume. 


CZESLAW MILOSZ 


KRASINSKI’'S RETREAT 


As the historians of literature have written a great deal about 
Krasifiski, it is doubtful whether there is anything to add to their 
conscientious investigations. But every writer and every work acquire 
new meanings in proportion to the broadening of our field of vision 
resulting from the constantly greater elasticity of our minds shaped, 
as they are, by history. A mountain village seen from an altitude of 
three thousand feet is something different from that same village 
seen from an altitude of six thousand feet, that is to say, its ties 
with the surrounding landscape, at first imperceptible, have now 
become apparent. This comparison is, however, too static and therefore 
only approximately accurate, because the relationship between any 
past work and ourselves is not merely one of contemplation: the work 
was read by our forefathers and entered into the formation of our 
cultural heritage; it is therefore in us although at the same time it 
is outside us. The image of the mountain may suggest morally evalua- 
tive judgements that are improper in this case. In our minds the 
“highest” is associated with the “best.” The grasp and flexibility of 
human knowledge about the world, however, has neither boundaries 
nor a summit; and when an ideal standard of measurement is lacking 
we cannot know whether we are nearer the truth than our predecessors. 
nevertheless, it is our duty to try to look with our own eyes, from the 
point at which we are situated, remembering that one day we shall 
in our turn “be seen.” This is perhaps, in short, the basis for every 
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revision that is made in the history of literature. A thoroughgoing 
study of Krasifiski would be outside my competence; I shall therefore 
limit myself to posing a few questions which it might be proper to 
answer in such a hypothetical study. 


I 


Zygmunt Krasinski, at the age of twenty-one, wrote a work of 
genius, The Undivine Comedy; yet in all the rest of his works he was 
a second-rate writer. Such an occurrence is rare enough, but it occurs 
even more rarely that an author is enshrined in the national pantheon 
because of one little book, with the help of a certain exaggeration of 
the merits of others of his works, as though from a feeling of shame 
that he had deceived the hopes placed in him. Mickiewicz, in devoting 
a series of lectures at the Collége de France to the Undivine Comedy 
but passing over Iridion in silence, gave proof thereby of great dis- 
cernment. 

I base the term “genius” on the impression left by two readings: 
one while I was still in school, the other recently. The words “beauty” 
and “perfection” cannot be used by way of explanation, because this 
work is certainly far from perfection. But there is in it an awesome 
power, and because I read it when I was very young it made an 
indelible impression, a different kind of impression than Antoni Mal- 
czewski’s Maria or Juliusz Stowacki’s “Godzina mySli” (The Hour of 
Thought), but nonetheless a similar one, just because of its bitterness 
and despair, restrained by the dictates of style. After many years have 
passed, after many phases of history have been concluded, the Undivine 
Comedy has lost none of its agonizing tone. 

Krasinski’s poems are not regarded as important in the development 
of Polish poetry; opinion is in general agreement on this point. Yet 
an attempt was made, using the whole apparatus of research, to build 
up the prestige of Iridion. However, the empirical conclusions based. 
on the reactions of the reader of today, which disregard the respect 
prescribed by all the scholarly commentaries, show the fruitlessness 
of such attempts. The conception is gigantesque, but the style remains, 
in relation to that conception, something external. Despite some beautiful 
fragments there does not occur that fusion which in the Undivine 
Comedy changed a Romantic singsong into a speech of real tragedy 
more durable than the fashions of the moment. Iridion is a drama the 
language of which has miscarried and must share the fate of similar 
poems of the Romantic era which, when detached from the surroundings 
of their times, lose their colors like a deep-sea fish brought to the 
surface of the sea. A comparison with Byron comes to mind here. His 
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Manfred, when read today, elicits a smirk and reminds one of the 
elaborations of student graphomaniacs who customarily set down on 
paper whatever they remember from their reading and think the 
consequent facility of writing is a mark of inspiration. Of course, 
Manfred is not one of Byron’s best works. Who knows, however, whether 
Byron’s influence on the Continent, which has always exceeded his 
influence in England, is not to be explained by the poor acquaintance 
of his readers with English poetry. 

How is it that Krasinski had it in him to perform such an unusual 
Creative act as a young man and never thereafter? He did not have 
sufficient talent, he was finished. Inspiration failed him. But why? If 
we regard talent as something that is wafted down to us from on 
high or is taken away from us, as if it were a supplement to the person, 
we are evading the issue with the aid of tautology. Sometimes, in 
the case of a poet “by the grace of God,” we must content ourselves 
with such truisms because we are unable to find anything with which 
to fill the noticeable gap between their individuality and their work. 
It is also permissable, occasionally, to have recourse to the “ebb and 
flow of vital energy.” But Krasinski had a keen mind, and the Undivine 
Comedy is not a lyric in honor of Corinne or Justine, nor even the 
self-destroying eruption of a volcano such as the verse of Rimbaud. 
It is a fixed position of conscience, a sterner one than that taken by 
anyone in Europe at that time. Besides, the term “sudden silence” is 
not applicable here as it is to Rimbaud, or to Mickiewicz after Pan 
Tadeusz, where the magic quality is violently broken off and instead 
of poetry, another activity invades the scene. In Krasifski’s case, seem- 
ingly, the continuity of thought is preserved, and the poet undergoes. 
a further evolution while continuing to write. However, while before 
the Undivine Comedy he was no more than a too-well educated and 
too-susceptible young man, he became, after it, merely a Romantic 
aristocrat, just one of many writers, a dilettante in philosophy who 
derived moral advantage from his reputation as a bard. 

If there is an explanation, it is to be found in the use he made of 
his knowledge. Let us venture the following thesis. He succeeded once 
in making a great leap, and in so doing stepped over the threshold 
beyond which his personal hell began. Then he immediately retreated, 
and for the rest of his life he was engaged in a camouflage directed 
against himself, seeking intellectual pretexts to keep from looking into 
his hell. The Undivine Comedy is a contradiction, a personal and his- 
torical contradiction, presented without consolation or illusions. Already 
there appears the idealistic Hegelian triad, but it is still sensual, still 
palpable, perceived with the flesh. Later, philosophy serves as a layer 
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of varnish, sealing the doors leading to the frobidden cave. Because 
Krasinski’s intelligence was extraordinary, he had to seek methods 
that were commensurate with it, that is, he had to falsify his knowl- 
edge so that every disturbing signal from behind the terrible door 
would take on a meaning possible for him to accept. There is nothing 
wrong in this if it is indulged in occasionally by a man of action or 
even by a journalist; a writer is always punished for this however. 
The journey into the dark region of one’s own fate is necessary — even 
when exploration can yield only modest results — for without it there 
is no art. 

If we accept such a thesis, then Delfina Potocka, philosophy, and 
— above all — Krasinski’s epistolary mania would be conjoined and 
viewed as a process of incessant silencing of his knowledge, a knowledge 
so malicious that one cannot allow the demons to show even the 
tips of their noses. Hence the unreality, the incorporeal quality of 
his thinking and his style. The jeers that posterity permitted itself 
over the poem Dawn probably originated from a feeling of that basic 
falsity. 

The reasons for such flights are impossible to discover, and we are 
reduced to conjecture. The contradictions which are inherent in Krasin- 
ski’s very psycho-physical constitution, in his private life and in his 
social situation emerged only once; then, instead of trying to find a 
solution for them, Krasifski tried to veil them. Among these con- 
tradictions the easiest to grasp are perhaps the social determinants, 
although of course they do not explain everything. Krasinski had to 
organize himself inwardly so that a disdain for aristocracy would not 
hinder him from being an aristocrat, something that he could achieve 
only by believing that he was an incorporeal spirit, that he had only 
accidentally been endowed with a Count’s title and money. Mickiewicz 
the teacher, but even more so, Stowacki the son of a professor, or 
Norwid the draftsman and sculptor, belonged already to the new 
stratum, but what is more important, to a certain literary-political 
milieu; in their youth it was possible for them to pass through a 
more or less lengthy period of friendships with their equals. But 
Krasinski, abused by his fellow-students for his loyalty to his father, 
was symbolically forced back into his own class, and his wealth pro- 
tected him later from the company of literati with threadbare elbows, 
of conspiring émigrés and of raving pilgrims from the Parisian pave- 
ments. As a dispassionate observer — and such was his fate — he 
gained very much. His judgements were at times penetrating, but he 
also lost much for he had never been in the midst of events. It is no 
accident that the Castle of the Holy Trinity rises high above the valley 
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which seethes with suffering and insane humanity. Circumstances 
worked against Krasinski; in order to overcome them he had to have 
an animal vitality, malice, and a sanguine temperament. But he was 
incapable of humor. 


II 


The Undivine Comedy is indebted for all its qualities to a fear 
neurosis that is equal to Kafka’s. It is the product of two tragedies, 
one private and the other historical (as if a correlative of the self- 
sustaining stories in Mickiewicz’s Forefathers’ Eve — the story of 
Gustav and the story of Conrad), but the link between these two 
tragedies would be an artificial one if the neurosis were the same 
in each case. The Romantic accessories and the “problem” of the first 
part of the drama may easily obscure the truth of the experiences 
which made use of those tools. Those who enjoy investigating literary 
influences have not failed to depict this mask. For the problem of the 
artist, of art bought at the price of the corruption of one’s own life, 
is not a rarity in the literature of the nineteenth century, and it is in- 
teresting to consider a particularly poignant variant. Poetry appears in 
the person of a marvelous Maiden who destroys domestic happiness, 
charms the poet to the brink of the precipice (a real precipice, on 
the seacoast), and then reveals her true nature — ghastly decay. The 
diabolic character of art — to which one must pledge one’s soul 
and thus detach oneself from the stable society of average citizens 
— has not, in general, been questioned by the groups bearing the 
name “Bohemians,” although in this Krasinski is one of the precursors, 
since Lautréamont, the patron of the surrealists, mentions in his works 
the “Comédie Infernale dun Polonais.” Let us leave chronology aside, 
however. The Maiden has been incarnated variously — in the “fatal 
woman,” in the “false paradises” of hashish and opium, in absinthe, 
homosexuality, all the way up to Esmeralda, the goddess of syphilis 
in Thomas Mann’s Doctor Faustus. The kiss of the Maiden-skeleton 
was a sign of condemnation of, and separation from, a society which 
lives by buying and selling. 

But something else is involved here. The fear neurosis in the 
Undivince Comedy is connected with an aversion to one’s own degenera- 
tion, of which talent is a characteristic feature. Let us be brutally 
frank and say that the personal essence of this work is determined 
by the dread of procreating and perpetuating the line. Orcio is the 
nightmarish dream of a man so wounded by the world that he would 
consider it the greatest sin to bequeath his own helplessness to the 
unborn. If Orcio — who is almost an oleograph — is one of the three 
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principal heroes (Count Henry, Orcio, Pancras), and if he is so 
touching, it is because he is the creation of an obsession. Furthermore, 
it is not unlikely that this child, affected by blindness, has been 
endowed by the author with more than one significance. Orcio seems 
to be a dream about both Krasinski’s own child and Krasinski himself, 
while the Husband, that is, Count Henry, imperceptibly becomes the 
author’s father, General Wincenty Krasinski. Let us note, above all 
else, that the child is pushed one step further into degeneration (his 
infirmity) and that he is the last of his line. This same fear of the 
world is expressed in the second part of the drama with the aid of 
symbols: the elevation above the valley (that is, above the whole 
earth) of the towers of the Holy Trinity, the isolation from mankind 
by thick walls. But within those walls there is no salvation, because 
then occurs the descent into the underground of conscience where 
abides sin, Orcio. Kafka’s neurosis was somewhat similar: the feeling 
of inferiority toward his father, the conviction that he was not per- 
mitted to have a child, the premonition that a European cataclysm 
was approaching. It is not difficult to find in literature other examples 
of the use of towers on a mountain as a defensive gesture by misan- 
thropes; it suffices to mention Jules Verne’s Castle in the Carpathians. 

So many secrets, so many enigmas, yet literary investigators have 
argued mainly about “the ideas of Krasinski.” Literary investigations 
should rather bear on the ways in which he deceived himself and 
others with ideas, after that one opening of the door. What was 
there in him to bring him to such an aversion toward himself, to 
his conviction that he was physically condemned, debased? And 
was not Revolution, which was sweeping away his class, already the 
initial translation — into a language more suited to the expression 
of abstractions — of his personal terror of the people? And did 
not two dirty country boys on his father’s estate, when the young master 
felt awkward and guilty in their presence, at times have more importance 
than a close reading of the Parisian revolutionary dailies? And finally, 
why was he immediately seized by fear of his own fear? He set down 
his equation faultlessly: art versus happiness, art versus action; and 
this equation was that of one who was not suited either for happiness 
or for action. And art is a lie, because every emotion, at the moment 
it is being experienced, is changed into an esthetic, and hence a re- 
flective, value: (“You are composing a drama?”). Such an antinomy 
might suffice for the work of a lifetime, as William Butler Yeats 
proved many years later, but only by constantly attacking, by main- 
taining tension between the two extremes of the antinomy. Krasinski 
chose a compromise — ideas — and used them in a most effective 
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manner to immure his secrets. By comparison with Krasifiski, Frederick 
Chopin is almost a jovial Pantagruel with his feet on very ordinary 
ground. It would be fitting, therefore to establish what the Undivine 
Comedy truly reveals, in order to appraise the extent of the later decline. 


Ill 


The Undivine Comedy is a rarity in world literature by virtue 
of its dialectical conception of The Revolution (not just any revolution). 
It is difficult today to believe that the Comedy was written when Karl 
Marx was scarcely a stripling, more than eighty years before 1917 
in Russia. Although the pattern was taken from the French Revolution 
— “the masses” versus aristocracy — the author’s transforming vision 
is so extensive that the image grew beyond anything that took place 
in France. It is not a triumphal procession of lawyers, journalists, 
merchants and “the people.” One will, one brain, is actively directing: 
the professional revolutionary Pancras, who uses his general staff 
as an instrument, as a conveyor for transmitting his energy to the 
masses. The pattern is therefore a totalitarian one. Coming from 
a country where there was no middle-class upheaval and where the 
third estate counted for almost nothing, Krasifiski achieved the pro- 
phetic blending of two revolutions into one. Future events showed 
that in economically backward countries such as Russia, a middle-class 
democratic revolution can be transformed into an anti-capitalistic revolu- 
tion: the defeat of the Mensheviks reduced the transitional phase to 
a few months. 

Pancras possesses all the qualities of a leader called both to direct 
the battle and the future new Humanity: his intellect dominates followers 
and opponents alike, he considers neither cost nor morality, he sacrifices 
himself and others in his striving toward the great goal. But above 
all else, he reads in the book of History and knows what is inevitable 
and predetermined, hence his certainty of victory. Krasinski thus 
introduces the concept of historical necessity. Pancras’s world outlook 
is very clearly that of dialectical materialism, although neither the 
concept nor the term existed at the time Krasifski created his hero. 
This shows how much Marx later took from the very atmosphere of 
his time, from that which was already in the air, imparting new color- 
ings to Hegel’s writings. Pancras is, then — even in physical appearance 
— an advance portrait of Lenin. 

Krasifski’s dialectical approach is that only the amalgamation of 
Pancras and Count Henry would produce a complete Man. And Pancras 
is wise enough to know this; hence his weakness for Henry, as a 
suppressed part of his own person. But such a union can exist only 
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in dreams. Reality demands that these two powers struggle with each 
other, that one of them be crushed, and that only after the victory 
certain characteristics of the vanquished be taken over by the victor. 
The nature of these characteristics depends on historical conditions, 
but in those irony is concealed. Sometimes we have the cult of tradition, 
actualized in Alexander Nevsky, Peter the Great, and Imperial policy; 
sometimes, the cult of Kochanowski, Kosciuszko, or Mickiewicz. The 
very conclusion of the Undivine Comedy seems artistically undigested 
and might suggest the thought that “Galilaee vicisti” provides the van- 
quished with a posthumous revenge on Pancras, that their cause was 
morally right. It is doubtful whether such was Krasinski’s intention. 
If the triad is to be correct, then the final triumph of Christianity 
cannot signify that one of the sides is right, nor can it imply a sum 
of the virtues of both sides for which, despite his self-deception, 
Pancras thirsts deep down in his heart. The triumph of Christianity 
can only mean something that cannot be imagined, something absolutely 
superior to both adversaries, for synthesis is always a chemical com- 
bination rather than the sum of the thesis and the the antithesis. It 
is of no importance whether Krasinski was aware of all the implica- 
tions, or whether he was simply guided by the need to place a stress, 
since, had Pancras stood victoriously on the stage, there would be a 
lack of tragedy, inasmuch as Henry has been for the most part dis- 
credited by the author and has ended by committing suicide — some- 
thing not permissible for a Christian: that is to say Henry has unmasked 
his religious attachment as a mere class convention and phraseology. 
Whatever the considerations that guided the author, the Cross is 
revealed to Pancras rather than to Henry; and therefore the Revolution 
must be accomplished so that by destroying Christianity, Revolution 
will have restored it to a higher turn of the spiral of history. This 
concept reappears only in the twentieth century, particularly in Russia. 

The Revolution must be a totalitarian one, because combat imposes 
the dictatorship principle. Krasinski establishes three levels of hierarchy: 
one, the leader, a fanatic endowed with a cold awareness; two, his 
staff, fanatical but with little understanding and inspired to battle by 
rhetoric; three, the masses, moved by class hatred but used as a tool. 
The young aristocrat thereby gave proof that he understood the mechan- 
ism of revolution considerably better than did the revolutionaries 
of the nineteenth century. They derived their concept of revolution 
from their immediate environment, first, from the storming of the 
Bastille and subsequently from the Paris Commune. 

They were strongly attracted by the idea of an elemental popular 
explosion; the edict of history was to be incarnated in the masses, the 
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masses themselves were to overthrow the weakened order with their 
own pressure while not submitting to military discipline either before 
the battle or after it. Marx never went beyond this concept. Only 
Lenin constructed — theoretically and practically — the apparatus of 
professionals through which the passions of the masses might be turned 
into the desired channel. 

It would be too much to say that Krasifiski understood. He only 
guessed, but he guessed right, thanks to his neurosis. Only an im- 
pressionability comparable to the sensitivity of bare flesh is capable 
of separating some elements confused with other elements, distilling 
them, and presenting them in a pure state. Something similar occurred 
with George Orwell in his 1984, a neurotic book written by a con- 
sumptive who hastened, before his death, to address to the world a 
warning against totalitarianism. The sensitivity of Orwell was also 
an aristocratic one, accompanied ,by an obsession with the smell of 
sauerkraut, by an obsession with colorlessness and misery; this, as 
well as his solidarity with the “proletariat,” is clear from his other 
books, especially the descriptions of how, starving to death, he washed 
dishes in the basements of Parisian restaurants and slept in shelters 
for tramps. Krasifiski feared revolution; Orwell feared the régime in 
which colorlessness and the smell of sauerkraut receive State sanction 
and thus can no longer be fought against as unjust. 

Why, in the Comedy, is Pancras’ staff composed of “citizen converts?” 
This, again, is a contribution from Eastern Europe. When the Jews 
were emancipated in Western Europe, they were fused into a powerful 
and wealthy middle class; on the other hand, in Poland (and also, 
through the partition of the territory of the former commonwealth, 
in Russia) they stood out — or, rather, were to stand out, because 
Krasinski continually projects himself into the future—as the intellectu- 
ally most active and most energetic, if not the only, urban ferment. The 
threat from their side was twofold: they were a battering-ram that 
struck a blow at the patriarchal edifice in which everyone was obliged 
o “know his place”; furthermore, in breaking away from Judaism, 
these people were committing the offense of suggesting, by their very 
example, that man can live without tradition. It is useful to observe 
that in spite of, or perhaps because of their zeal and revolutionary 
enthusiasm, they are no more than assistants of the leader Pancras. 
Their zeal, and at the same time their dislike of Russian Imperial tra- 
dition, destined them to be the leaven for all manner of heresies 
in Russia after 1917, within some ten years of which date the “Old 
Bolsheviks,” predominantly of Jewish origin, had been liquidated. In 
Orwell, the “quarter-hour for hate” prescribed by the authorities has 
as its target the face of the diabolical Goldstein on the television screen. 
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The complete novelty of the Undivine Comedy is at the same time 
the complete novelty of the inventions of the 19th century in the 
annals of the human species, primarily through the introduction of the 
idea of the “current” of history with which the hero swims or against 
which he struggles. Henceforth one need only appeal to this current 
for help, so as to be sure of victory and so that the enemy’s weapon 
shall fall from his hand as if by the action of a magic spell. Count 
Henry, like all of his class, is sentenced by Krasifiski to extermination, 
and this end of aristocracy is synonymous not with the birth of a demo- 
cratic-mercantile society but with total revolution; that is to say, 
the French Revolution merely initiated a series. The question must be 
posed: how far does Krasifiski go in his criticism of Count Henry 
and his class. And is this not also a criticism, avant la lettre, of every- 
thing with which he later consoled himself? In the Undivine Comedy, 
Krasinski is the only Bolshevik among the Polish writers of his century, 
just because he posed the dilemma of two alternative extremes. Accord- 
ing to this logic, the Polish Democratic Society, the Grudziaz circle,* 
and the socialistic vacillations of Mickiewicz must have appeared only 
as tiny ripples made by blind men on the surface of one single upheaval. 
Such a cold awareness is possible only as a flash, but it shares all the 
vices of the attitude of the initiate who encompasses time in abbrevia- 
tion and who, like a bird on the wing, disregards the granular structure 
of time, its delicate texture. During the eighty years from the date 
of publication of the Undivine Comedy to the fullfillment of its prophecy, 
many powerful phenomena were produced that are now bearing — and 
will bear — fruit in the crisis of the twentieth century, but a realization 
of Krasinski’s historical vision, either in action or in writing, was not 
among them. Did he, then, suffer punishment for a forbidden flash 
of awareness, and was the poet’s defeat rendered inevitable because 
he wrote the Undivine Comedy? Perhaps, for as no one of his contem- 
poraries he drew from History a great generalization. And thereupon, 
in his retreat from the world of the senses, he dematerialized reality 
in its movement and sought refuge in the world of ideas. 


Translated from the Polish by Stanley H. Wallace and Waclaw Lednicks 








* A group of Polish radical democrats in Portsmouth, most of whose members 
were former prisoners in the fortress of Grudziaz after the 1830 Polish uprising, 
and who had separated themselves from the Polish Democratic Society. 
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KRASINSKI AND FRANCE 


The great Polish poet Zygmunt Krasifiski was born in Paris; he died 
in that same city; it was in Paris that the first editions of most of his 
works were published. These facts suffice to explain the presence of a 
French contribution, modest as it might be, in a collection published 
on the occasion of the centenary of Krasinski’s death. 

The poet traveled a great deal, in France, in Italy, to various spas 
in the Germanic countries, and sometimes to Vienna. But his stays 
in France probably total the longest, if one counts the fall and spring 
months he spent almost every year from 1842 to 1847 in Nice, which 
was not yet united to France. Otherwise, however, when in France, 
he stayed mostly in Paris — which he never left except for several 
seasons at spas or baths such as Dieppe or Plombiéres. He traveled 
more extensively in Italy, where, although he stayed principally in Rome 
and Naples, we find him also in Venice, Florence and even in Sicily. 

Equally different also are the roles which these two countries played 
in his works. France, geographically speaking, is absent from his work. 
What are the reasons? Clearly historical circumstances forced the Polish 
poets of that period to dedicate themselves to a specific vocation: to be 
the spokesmen of their silenced nation; the primary task their works 
had was to proclaim the rights of Poland to life and resurrection and 
to sustain hope in the hearts of their fellow-countrymen. Only rarely 
did they permit themselves, as though for a short respite, to compose 
works of pure lyricism or descriptive virtuosity: the theory of art for 
art’s sake did not find any response among them. However, their voca- 
tion was able to express itself in works for which a foreign country, 
a foreign landscape furnished simply a frame for the direct expression 
of national feeling, or a plot having an indirect meaning with an easily 
transferable symbolism. Like Mickiewicz and Stowacki, Krasinski more 
than once used both precedures: the first, for example, in Przedfwit (The 
Dawn), the second in Iridion. Thus, Italy furnished the geographical 
setting for several of his great works: as all the Romantic poets, he liked 
to meditate at the foot of the cross which was then standing in the 
center of the Colosseum arena; it is amid Roman scenery that he situated 
the scenes of Ividion; it is to St. Peter’s in Rome that Sen Cezary (Caesara’s 
Dream) transports us; Venice and its countryside provide the back- 
French was almost his second mother tongue. As a child, as a student, 
ground for the principal scenes of Niedokonczony poemat (Unfinished 
Poem), the lakes of northern Italy serve as a frame for the Ossianic 
evocations which we find in Przedswit; Sicily itself, at that time still 
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but little exploited by poets and artists, appears in several magnificent 
pages as the last place visited by that Henry Ligenza whose last thoughts 
Krasinski says he has recorded for us. 

For this presence of Italy and this absence of France, one can, it 
seems to me, easily discover the reasons. First of all, Italy was at that 
time the country par excellence of literary tourism: following in the 
steps of Goethe, of Chateaubriand, of Byron, the Romantic authors 
unceasingly came to find on the peninsula picturesque and contrasting 
themes. It is a fact that they still limited themselves, in general, to the 
large and famous cities: it was not until the second half of the nineteenth 
century that writers and artists were to discover, for example, the 
small towns of Umbria and Tuscany, at the same time as they discovered 
the primitives in art. The knowledge which Krasinski had of Italy was 
even greater than that of most writers who were his contemporaries. 
Even more important is probably the fact that many of these Italian 
locales were joined for him with reminiscences of love;' in Venice, in 
August and September of 1835, he spent several weeks with Janina 
Bobrowa; it was also in Italy that on December 24, 1838, he met the 
one whom he wanted to make his Beatrice, Delfina Potocka. To 
this woman, who was his great Romantic passion, were linked many 
memories of Naples, of Gaeta, of Rome, of the Italian lakes; it was for 
her that in Sicily, to which she had been unable to accompany him, 
he set down his impressions (April 28-May 5, 1839): “I shall say that 
they are beautiful when your eyes have said it.” For it was this be- 
loved presence which gave to the eyes of the poet, and especially the 
Romantic poet, the full meaning of the landscape. It is this presence, 
added to the whole context, which prepared the traveler to see with 
a poet’s eyes the towns and countryside of Italy; this suffices to explain 
why so many Italian settings appear in Krasinski’s works, and why 
French settings are absent: he could never separate the latter from 
the trivialities of everyday of life.” 

Like the majority of the Slavic aristocrats of his day, Krasifski was 
multilingual. But whereas he had a quite firm knowledge of English, 
German, and Italian, his knowledge of French was a different matter: 
and as a man, he never ceased to speak and write it. At the age of 
eight he was already able to write to his mother in French. When 
he was an adolescent, trying his hand at short stories and novels of 
an historical or fantastic character, it was, one may say, a matter of 

1 See F. Hoesick, Mitofé w zyciu Z. Krasinkiego (Love in Krasinski’s Life), Warsaw, 
1  Keresidski’s works which treat French subjects, such as “Joan of Arc,” “Theodore 
the King of the Maquis,’ “Napoleon’s Confession,’ and his “Impressions of 


Mont Blanc” written during an excursion from Geneva in August, 1831, are 
without real importance. 
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indifference to him whether he used French or Polish and his works 
in French make up a large volume of 435 pages in the Jubilee edition 
of 1912. In his correspondence with Henry Reeve, with whom he 
established connections at the University in Geneva, English makes only 
rare appearances, mostly in quotations from poets. A study of Krasinski’s 
written French would exceed the scope of this article: let us limit our- 
selves to saying that the grammarian would only rarely find there any 
questionable expressions and the stylist would characterize his style 
as clear and easy but somewhat lacking in expressiveness and personality 
— which is hardly surprising, in view of Krasifiski’s age when he wrote 
most of these pages. For facility of style and grammatical correctness, 
Krasifiski certainly stands in the front ranks of those great foreign 
authors who have also written in French. But the French learned and 
spoken abroad generally lags behind the evolution of the daily speech, 
and this is ascribable both to the age of the professors, who have often 
been out of contact with their homeland for years (Krasifski had as 
governess an émigrée, the Baroness de la Haye), and also to the fact 
that it is with foreigners that one has the most opportunities to speak. 
This phenomenon of disassociation will probably steadily decrease with 
the progress of modern means of communication and information, but 
it was still noticeable in the Western Europe of twenty or thirty years 
ago. It is therefore only natural that the style of the French works 
of Krasinski’s youth does not yet show any romantic characteristics 
and is still of a rather impersonal classicism sometimes contrasting 
strongly with his subjects, which were most frequently suggested by 
the reading of Byron or Sir Walter Scott. It is not until after his 
several months’ stay in Geneva and his reading of recent French works 
that one can see — for example in his correspondence with Reeve — 
Krasinski’s French style emancipate itself, become modernized, and 
above all produce figures of speech that are original and sometimes 
striking. 

Krasinski knew French literature very well, no less well than the 
language. His father was just as conservative in literature as in politics: 
his Warsaw salon, during the eighteen twenties, remained closed to 
the new literary trends; fortunately, however, the young poet did not 
have to obey the directives of strict fidelity to pseudo-classicism that 
he had often to hear from his father’s lips,> and from the moment of 








3 The general would later surprise his son making a concession to the latter’s 
romanticism by laying out a small Gothic castle in the park on the Opinogdéra 
estate: “There, I am a great lord, my Bousingaud!” Krasifski wrote to Reeve on 
August 18, 1832. The letters to Reeve are quoted from the edition of J. Kallenbach, 
Correspondance de Sigismond Krasinski et de Henry Reeve, 2 vols., Paris, 1902. In 
an appendix to Vol. II there are reproduced, among other items, the articles pub- 
lished by Krasifski in French in Bibliotheque Universelle, Geneva, 1830. 
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his arrival in Geneva we find him assiduously keeping abreast of new 
Parisian literary developments. In his correspondence, however, French 
works of an essentially literary character are seldom mentioned or com- 
mented on;* and although one can cite the names of writers who had 
a considerable influence on Krasinski, the foremost among them are 
not French names but those of Dante, Byron, Goethe, Jean Paul, and 
so forth. Rare are the passages that bear witness to the reading of 
works of the French classical period. The few quotations or allusions 
— those for example concerning Moliére, Jean Jacques Rousseau, etc. 
— that one can find in Krasifiski’s letters do not rise above the level 
of knowledge that would result from a careful education refreshed, 
in the case of dramatic authors, by their attendance at theatrical per- 
formances (for example, those of Rachel). Bonstetten’s courses, which 
he attended at Geneva, continued to transmit principally the cultural 
and philosophical heritage of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, but 
Krasifiski apparently felt no personal chord touched in him by the works 
and ideas of the classicists and pseudo-classicists. Chronologically, Krasin- 
ski belonged to that generation of romantics which did not come 
at all under the influence of the literature and philosophy of the Age 
of Enlightenment. Whereas Lamartine, Mickiewicz, and Pushkin were 
still obviously, in various respects, the sons of the eighteenth century, 
Krasinski, like Lermontov and Gautier, was completely of the nineteenth 
century: at the age of forbidden reading it was no longer Voltaire’s La 
Pucelle or La nouvelle Héloise or the novels of Crébillon fils that 
were devoured by youths born around 1810, but René, Byron or Faust.® 
In his youthful letters we see him quote Lamartine, among the romantic 
poets, but without any particular enthusiasm, and mostly as one of 
the commonplace subjects of the times. We find him making rather 
severe judgements on Victor Hugo: in 1829 he thought Hugo’s poetic 
production to be of no importance and lacking in truthfulness, al- 
though Hugo the poet seemed to him to have progressed in his Chants 
du Crépuscule and especially to have been in closer contact with life. But 
generally the French poets seemed to him to have “a lot of imagination 
but too little heart.”® From their very first works, he followed with 

4A catalogue of Krasifski’s literary opinions including his views on French 
authors can be found in H. Biegeleisen’s article, “MySli i zdania poety z dziedziny 
estetyki, religji i literatury” (The Poet’s Ideas and Opinions on Esthetics, Religion 
and Literature), Bibljoteke Warszawska (Warsaw Library), Vol. IIT, 1884, and es- 
pecially in Sedlaczek’s dissertation, “Les opinions de Sigismond Krasinski sur les 
littératures étrangéres,” Fribourg, 1915. 

5 This noteworthy difference in attitude between the poets who were born in 
the last years of the 18th century and those who were born around 1810 was 
recently stressed once again as regards Russian literature, by B. O. Unbegaun in his 
Versification russe, Paris, 1958, pp. 68-78. 


6 See especially his letter to Reeve of August 9, 1837 (on Hugo the poet) and 
his letter to Morawski of January 30, 1833, (on French poetry). 
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interest the activity of Balzac and Mérimée: but in 1832 and 1833, in 
common with the majority of his contemporaries, he was still far from 
recognizing Balzac as an unrivaled writer or appreciating the significance 
and power of Balzac’s novels; in his letters he placed Balzac on the same 
plane as, for instance, Jules Janin, sometimes as authors of fantastic tales 
and sometimes as examples of writers who live a dissipated life.” In fact, 
a study of “sources” in Krasinski would assign as much importance to 
writers who today are deservedly forgotten — such as d’Arlincourt, 
Ferriére, Souli¢é — as it would to the great works of French romanticism. 

The French works which impress him, which held his interest, are 
mainly those of the philosophers, sociologists, and historians. Like all 
young people of his time, he doubtlessly shared the melancholy of René, 
and Velléda is probably an older sister of Elsinoé; but for Krasinski, 
Chateaubriand is also the author of the Etudes Historiques: the philo- 
sophy of history expressed therein left their trace in Krasifski’s think- 
ing. Likewise, it was not George Sand’s romantic novels or novels of 
passion, not Indiana or Lélia, which made the greatest impression on 
Krasinski, but rather a work like Spiridion with all its hazy metaphysics*® 
and the Lettres d’un Voyageur, about which he wrote to Reeve on 
September 25, 1837: “Nothing more beautiful in French literature. 
Despair is felt on every page; nevertheless you would say the fragrance 
of roses.” 

He was not ignorant of any important work among the numerous 
publications of his day in the fields of philosophy, history, and social 
problems (including the Utopian socialists). His pious grandmother 
had made him read, along about his sixteenth year, the three volumes 
of Monsignor Frayssinous’ Défense du Christianisme published in 1825. 
Of course, he had also read Lamennais.® As a student he was enthu- 
siastic over Victor Cousin and Damiron, but this enthusiasm waned 


7 From his letters to Reeve of October 23, 1831, and April 4, 1833. While 
Krasifski seems not to have known Balzac personally, his friend Reeve in February, 
1835 visited the novelist, who told him of his general plans. In his letter to 
Handley wherein he tells of this meeting, Reeve wrote: “If Balzac needs a title for 
this great work I shall take the liberty of suggesting a parody of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, for this modern comedy is tutta diabolica.”’ Baldensperger in Revue de 
Littérature Comparée of October, 1921, and M. J. Durry in Revue d’ Histoire Littér- 
aire, 1936, p. 96, drew attention to the fact that Reeve thus may have suggested 
to Balzaz the general title of his work, which is usually attributed to a suggestion 
by Belloy. They add that it must be admitted that references to the Dantesque 
title were at that time “in; the air.” It may be pointed out that Reeve, as Krasifski’s 
friend, must have been especially familiar with a modern application of Dante's title, 
since Krasiaski’s letter or Dec. 19, 1833, in which the poet had summed up the 
action and the meaning of the work which before it was called the Undivine Comedy 
had almost received the name of The Human Comedy. 

8It was under the pseudonym of Spiridion Prawdzicki that Krasidski in 1845 
published his Psalms of the Future. 

9On the subject of the intellectual formation of Krasifski, the basic work is 
still that of J. Kleiner, Z. Krasinski, Dzieje mysli, Lwéw, 1912, 2 vol. 
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from the moment he came in direct contact with the works of the 
German philosophers, especially Schelling.° But even though he 
understood how much Ballanche owed the philosophers from across 
the Rhine, the philosopher-writer from Lyon nonetheless had a con- 
siderable influence on the formation of Krasifiski’s system of thinking: 
in 1832 Reeve entered into persona! relations with the theoretician of 
the Palingenése and during the winter of 1832-33 in St. Petersburg, 
Krasinski read Ballanche’s works assiduously along with those of Quinet. 

From the earliest publications of Michelet, Krasinski recognized 
the novelty and the importance of those works, and he was more than 
once to indicate the significance he attributed to the great romantic 
historian. He held Tocqueville in the same esteem: he testified to a 
profound respect for his work in September, 1837. These historians 
are a far cry from those of the preceding generation, such as Lacretelle, 
who had inspired the adolescent Krasifski to write his “Napoleon's 
Confession.” 

A list of the works Krasifiski read would be a long one: we would 
find there works by the followers of Saint-Simon and Pierre Leroux 
alongside Boucher de Perthes’ De la Création. And in 1854 we see 
him still turning his attention to recently - published works, such as 
Reynaud’s Ciel et Terre and Henry Delaage’s /’Eternité dévoilée. 

If works of a literary character, in the strict sense of the word, held 
his interest less closely than those bearing more or less on politics, 
it is because he himself followed French politics with a great deal of 
attention. Just as in Heine’s series of articles, so one may grasp in Krasin- 
ski’s vast correspondence, a reflection of the events of everyday political 
life in France, from the July revolution to the poet’s death. From the 
first months of the July monarchy he observed, as an attentive and 
even worried neighbor, the bloody uprising in Lyon. It was these up- 
risings, together with the conversation he had en route from Paris to 
Geneva with two servants from the inn at Ferney that contributed 
essentially, perhaps more than the interpretation of the social struggle 
given by his father to the November, 1830 Polish insurrection — to 
his realization of the preponderant place that the social question would 
thenceforth assume in national and international life. Thus, it was 
from actual contact with events in France that was born the complex 
of ideas he was later to express in his prophetic drama of the proletarian 
revolution, the Undivine Comedy. 


10 “Cousin, peer of France, and Ballanche stole from Schelling and other Germans.” 
From a letter to Reeve of Nov. 30, 1832. 

11Cf. Z. Gerstmann, “Ballanche, jako zrdéddto niektérych pomystéw filozoficzno- 
spotecznych Krasifskiego” (Ballanche as a Source of Some of Krasinski’s Philosophical 
and Social Ideas), Pamigtnik Literacki (Literary Review), vol. XI. 
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In the years that followed we see parading through his letters most 
of the events and personalities, both transitory and important, of Parisian 
political life: the burial of General Lamarque, the escapade of the 
Duchess of Berry, the sad end of Martin du Nord, the Praslin affair, 
etc., and during the troubled days of the Second Republic, Cavaignac, 
Changarnier, Arago, Monsignor Sibour, the Prince-President, and so 
forth. 

Krasinski was not content to be a spectator of French political life: 
at times he himself interceded to correct opinions expressed on the 
Polish problem or to attempt to influence French officials in such a 
way as to increase the chances of his country’s resurrection. Thus, in 
1846, he sent a memorandum to Guizot, and in June, 1847, he pub- 
lished in the Correspondant, and later in anonymous pamphlets printed 
in French in Paris, a “Letter to M. le Comte de Mantalembert con- 
cerning his speech on Poland of January 21, 1847, in the Chamber of 
Peers,” and a “Letter to M. de Lamartine concerning a passage dealing 
with Poland in Volume Two of his Histoire des Girondins.” And, al- 
though under the Second Empire, press and platform had lost most 
of their freedom, the sovereign himself was quite accessible and even 
subject to influence: thus, at the time of the Crimean war, Krasinski 
sent him a memorandum on the Polish question through the intercession 
of the Grand Duchess Stephanie and later even obtained audiences 
with the Emperor (April, 1857, July, 1858). 

It would be easy to continue giving numerous details on Krasinski’s 
direct contacts with politics and politicians. In contrast he seems not 
to have sought direct contact with literary circles.’* When one looks 
through the letters and memoirs of French writers of that period, it 
is only seldom that one fails to find some mention of Mickiewicz. Even 
before he gave his courses at the Collége de France, Mickiewicz had 
already established extensive relations with Parisian literary circles, 
and after his suspension by the Louis Philippe régime his name was 
known to everyone and became a symbol for liberal youth. The name 
of Krasifiski, on the other hand, does not appear in the works and 
correspondence of contemporary French writers. 

There was apparently a primary reason for this fact: Krasifski’s 
policy was not to let anyone, except for a few close friends, know that 
he was a poet. Out of respect for the position of his father, a deserter 
from the national cause, Krasinski published all his works anonymously, 
most of them without even a pseudonym: during his lifetime he was 
the Anonymous Poet of Poland. He is still thus known in the first 

12In Geneva, he had the opportunity of observing several contemporary literary 
greats: see his letter to Reeve of June 23, 1831 concerning the physical description 


of Chateaubriand, whom he had met at the home of Sismondi, professor at the 
University. 
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French translation of his Complete Works, published in two volumes 
by Ladislas Mickiewicz in 1869-70. And this anonymity was not, 
for his contemporary compatriots, only a transparent fiction: we cite 
as witness Konstanty Gaszyfski, who was one of his friends and one 
of his first translators: “Only in an unhappy and oppressed country, 
only in Poland, could such a strange thing occur: a great poet adored 
by the people who during his entire lifetime had to remain aloof from 
their applause and persistently hide his genius under the veil of anony- 
mity. His enthusiastic countrymen spoke the name of the beloved author 
in a low voice. As for him, he everywhere denied and always rejected 
this relationship with energetic obstinacy. Save for two or three close 
friends, he dared not trust anyone. When he was among those of 
whom he was suspicious, Krasinski would claim he had never written 
anything, adding that he could not read two lines of poetry without 
yawning and that he had a horror of all poetry. Then, he would at 
once undertake a long dissertation on some subject far removed from 
poetry.”"* When viewed now, Krasifski’s anonymity seems to be rather 
a sort of myth. There is, however, one factor on which we should like 
to insist: that Krasifski probably never tried to establish any personal 
contacts with French writers and poets. 

This anonymity and voluntary withdrawal from literary life explain 
the lack of personal associations between Krasinski and contemporary 
French men of letters and also kept his work from penetrating French 
circles. It would be pointless to repeat the conclusions of the excellent 
article of W. Czerny, who reviewed and precisely described the trans- 
lations of Krasinski and articles on his works that appeared in French 
up to 1912. Unfortunately, since that day the bibliography in French 
on Krasinski has scarcely been augmented at all: a glance at Jean 
Lorentowicz’s bibliography La Pologne en France will show this con- 
clusively. Nevertheless, Krasinski’s literary reputation seems to have 
gotten off to a good start in France. In January and February of 1843, 
Mickiewicz devoted four lectures of his course at the Collége de France 
to an analysis and an eloquent eulogy of the Umdivine Comedy. If 
one consults the tables of contents of the Revue des deux mondes it 
will be seen that from its. founding in 1831 until 1874, Polish litera- 
ture found a place in only five of its issues (as compared to thirty-four 
for Russian literature), and four out of the five instances dealt with 
Krasinski: On August 1, 1846 the review carried translations of 
Caesara’s Dream and Christmas Night; on October 1, 1846, a trans- 
lation by Lacaussade of the Undivine Comedy (called there Infernal); 
on November 1, 1861, a translation by C. Gaszyniski of The Last and 
of a fragment of St. Theresa’s Glossary; and on January 1, 1862, an 


13 Revue des deux mondes, November 1, 1861, p. 123. 
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article totaling sixty pages by Julian Klaczko. And the extent of the 
audience of the Bulloz’ periodical in those days is well known. 

However, as W. Czerny points out, the times were no longer so 
favorable: towards 1850 the French public no longer showed the eager- 
ness it had shown during the years 1820 to 1830 to read foreign 
literary works; and furthermore, the enthusiasm of 1830 for the martyred 
Poland had given way to a certain acceptance of things as they were. 
And whereas in 1835 it had been an amazingly prophetic drama for 
the Polish reader, the Undivine Comedy no longer played that role for 
the French reader of eleven years later. In certain respects, both stylistic 
and ideological, Iridion could have awakened feelings of sympathy and 
almost of kinship among Leconte de Lisle and his Parnassian friends; 
but they probably did not know of it, all the more so because the 
name of the translator Lacaussade was not a recommendation to Leconte 
de Lisle. 

The turmoil of political complications of the second part of the 
nineteenth century and beginning of the twentieth, as well as of the 
two world wars, certainly affected the centuries-old friendship of France 
and Poland, as it made cultural exchange difficult between the two 
nations; and the period between the two wars was too short to change 
this situation. One has also to take into consideration the enormous 
prestige which Russian literature, particularly the Russian novel, ac- 
quired toward the end of the nineteenth century in France, and which 
remains undiminished in our times. This invasion from Eastern Europe 
cast a shadow over Poland, closer to the West. These are probably 
the reasons why, despite the warm feelings which the French have 
always held for Poland, Polish literature has not won the popularity in 
France which this great literature deserves. One should perhaps also 
stress that with few exceptions, the novel has a much greater appeal 
for the foreign reader than has translated poetry. Krasinski main 
works are in prose, but this prose is that of a poet, and in Poland 
as well as abroad he is one of the Polish romantic poetic trinity. 

One may regret that the Undivine Comedy did not attract the atten- 
tion of the French as did Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vadis or Reymont’s The 
Peasants. However, let us not forget that these two novelists were 
both Nobel Prize winners. It would perhaps be appropriate to quote 
here Xavier Marmier: 

It is the case of certain countries, as of certain books, that when cast 
into the world with all possible conditions for success they remain for- 
gotten or neglected until, by a happy chance, belated justice rescues them 
from their obscurity. Habent sua fata libelli, the ancients used to say, 
and this purely literary axiom may be applied to the most beautiful things 


in the world. 
Translated from the French by Stanley H. Wallace and Waclaw Lednicki 
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EXILED SPOKESMEN FOR DEMOCRACY 


Jan Lechoh, American Transformations. Introduction by Kazimierz Wie- 
rzyhski; edited by Clark Mills and Mary Phelps; Frontispiece by Zdzistaw 
Czermafiski. New York: Voyages Press, 1959. Pp. 36. Ferdinand Peroutka, 
Democratic Manifesto. With an Introduction by Adolf A. Berle, Jr. New 
York: Voyages Press, 1959. Pp. 181. 


Lechof cites a remark of Santayana (whom he describes as being “more 
European than American”) to the effect that the American desire “to teach 
everyone” could be a cause of the failure of the American experiment; and 
he goes on, himself, to say that it is less true of the Americans to suggest 
that they teach too much than it would be baldly to assert that they do 
not know what to teach. In the present work he attempts to analyze 
the role of America as a champion of civilization, a preserver of the 
culture of free men. His sense of reality intrudes upon his contemplation 
of the lasting worth of European cultural achievement, as when he bids 
Europeans to “understand that they cannot remain satisfied in the con- 
templation of their own great past, but must make efforts comparable 
to that past.” In his view, this effort can result in “the integration 
of the European cause with America’s historical role.” He deprecates 
the attitude he ascribes to some Europeans of being proudly convinced 
that “the only possible culture lies in manners, attitudes, superstitions, 
and achievements that provide the individual exclusively with the greatest 
scope for aesthetic and intellectual insights.” He urges them rather to 
“imagine a civilization whose purpose is to resolve the conflict between 
individual and collective interests,’ and he expresses the conviction that 
by this means their eyes will open to the real beauty and greatness of 
America. 

This thought-provoking essay quite successfully probes the characteristic 
qualities which underlie American transformations of ideas and concepts 
basic to European and American culture alike. 

Were one to seek a remedy for the situation adverted to by Lechof 
in suggesting that Americans do not know what to teach, recourse might 
very well be had to Ferdinand Peroutka’s Democratic Manifesto with the 
idea of determining how well it might remedy the defect of Americans 
not knowing what to teach. 

The concept of democracy is one which has been mightily and hotly 
discussed. Men have been quite seriously at odds over even its definition. 
Old Sir Jonah Barrington forthrightly declared, in a manner unlikely now 
to commend itself to many, that the democratic mania is of all tyrannies 
the most fierce, savage, and unrelenting. And, more recently, Edward Hunter 
writing editorially in The Saturday Evening Post (June 13, 1959), reminded 
us in his study of “Marxist Jargon” that in the mouth of the Communist 
controversialist the word Democracy signifies “Communist Party activity 
in the interests of the masses, who don’t know where their interests lie.” 

But Sir Jonah is better remembered as a writer of a racy volume of 
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Regency memoirs than as a political theorist, and Communist controver- 
sialists are notoriously unsafe guides in the definition of thought. It is 
safe to say that a larger degree of agreement, nowadays, would be won 
by Lord Acton’s words: “...Democracy is a gigantic current that has 
been fed by many springs. Physical and spiritual causes have contributed 
to swell it. Much has been done by economic theories, and more by 
economic laws. The propelling force lay sometimes in doctrine and some- 
times in fact, and error has been as powerful as truth. Popular progress has 
been determined at one time by legislation, at others by a book, an invention, 
or a crime; and we may trace it to the influence of Greek metaphysicians 
and Roman jurists, of barbarian customs and ecclesiastical law, of the 
reformers who discarded the canonists, the sectaries who discarded the re- 
formers, and the philosophers who discarded the sects. The scene has 
changed, as nation succeeded nation, and during the most stagnant epoch 
of European life the new world stored up the forces that have transformed 
the old.” 

Indeed, Professor Berle’s definition seems to be in the same tradition 
as is that of Lord Acton. In his introduction to Dr. Peroutka’s book, the 
Columbia scholar tells us that “Democracy is the process by which the 
State, and any existent economic system, is organized, required, and in- 
deed compelled to serve freedom by the individuals within its society.” 

The history of democracy can be traced back to its dawn with the 
deliverance of Old Israel out of bondage, when autonomous communities 
came into being in the very midst of assorted despotisms and among 
paternal, military, and sacerdotal monarchies. In the thought of the Greeks, 
as expressed by Solon, democracy was conceived of as rather swayed by 
political reasoning thay by public opinion, and the people were regarded 
as the source rather than as the administrators of power. The philosophers 
Phaleas, Plato, and Aristotle vied with one another in striving to forestall 
the emergence of danger to liberty from the predominance either of privi- 
lege or majorities. But it was perhaps Socrates who best emphasized the 
essentially democratic spirit by urging men to bring all things under the 
scrutiny of incessant enquiry, to question the verdict of authorities, majori- 
ties, and custom, and to make a test of what is right and what is wrong 
rather by the light which God has set in each man’s reason and conscience 
than by the will and sentiment of others. Among the Romans, who were 
early republicans and ardent democrats, the issue became clouded when 
the people transferred to the Emperor the fullness of their own sovereignty; 
and the mediaeval revival of democracy is to be ascribed to the quarrel 
between the Christian Church and the Teutonic State. American indepen- 
dence has been called the inauguration of a new era, and it would be voicing 
a truism to remind the attentive reader of history that no other Revolu- 
tion ever had its origin in a cause so slight, no other Revolution was 
ever brought to fruition with so much moderation. The democracy which 
emerged on this continent in the eighteenth century was democracy armed 
and watchful less against aristocracy and monarchy than against its own 
weaknesses and excesses. The constitution it established is notable for 
the safeguards it embodies against the power of its own sovereign people. 
It is outstanding in its respect for freedom, authority, and law; and it 
is likewise remarkable in the fact that the pith of its message is contained 
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in a mere six articles easy of comprehension. European imitators of 
American ideas — and notably the doctrinaire theorists of the Great 
Revolution in France — frequently misapplied these ideas; and they 
seem not to have grasped the most novel and the most impressive lesson 
propounded by the fathers of the American Revolution, that the people 
and not the administration should govern. Office-holders, according to 
pattern which Washington and his successors exemplified, were thought 
of as salaried agents by whose hands the people wrought their will. 

The confusion of equality with liberty has been disastrous to the 
progress of democracy in the French tradition, and as many a profound 
observed has noted, the deepest cause which made the French Revolution 
so destructive to liberty was its theory of equality. 

Ferdinand Peroutka’s Democratic Manifesto is an expression of the 
historic tradition of the West, here set in opposition to the notions 
propounded by Karl Marx in his Communist Manifesto, and it nobly sets 
forth the basic principles of freedom while it exposes the subterfuges 
by which Communism has sought to confuse issues. The first of such 
attempts at confusion is, as Peroutka says, “to put an equal sign between 
freedom and license, almost between freedom and crime. Freedom is 
passed off as a fiction, as the creation of the egotistical and malevolent...” 
(p. 177). But “the democrats see to it that the question of freedom is 
not tied up in such cobwebs...Man is free if he is protected against 
injuries wrought by an intolerant, arrogant, political system...”; man is 
free “if, without unnecessary interference by the government, he can 
satisfy his need for happiness in life as he understands it; if his mind is 
free, and if he is not forced, day after day, to capitulate before the reasoning 
of someone else; if he can act as he feels he should act, and if he can 
govern himself by his conceptions of law and justice; if he does not feel 
constantly crippled by the experiments of the omnipotent theoretician; if 
his interests are sufficiently protected by impartial law; if he feels that 
he is allowed to live a full life. If these conditions are fulfilled, for all 
practical purposes man is free.”, 

These two books, written one by a Pole, the other by a Czech, look 
searchingly into American ideas and institutions and offer convincing 
testimony of their worth at a time when they are being subjected to 
overt and concealed attacks from those who turn their eyes to what is 
essentially a revival of Oriental despotism. The voice of the Communist 
propagandist has rarely met so able and so lucid an opponent as it does 
in Peroutka; and one must agree with Professor Berle that here is eloquent 
testimony to theory as well as practice. “For it is clear,” as he goes on 
to say, “that democracy as it has added economic to political freedom is 
on the verge of a new and tremendously fertile period.” He admits that 
“twentieth century democracy cannot be put into a capsule like Communist 
dogma. It is not a monomania, but a sensitive system seeking to offer 
to each man and woman the greatest possible opportunity for his own 
self-development” (p. 10). 

Peroutka has, however, perhaps conveyed more clearly than any of his 
predecessors all that democracy is, and has evoked a sense of its varia- 
tions infinitely responsive to the needs of modern man. As we felicitate 
the author on his clarity of thought and pungent vividness of expression, 
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a word must be said, too, in praise of the publisher who has clothed 
the message in a manner which combines dignity and attractiveness. This 
is a book which no student of history can afford to miss; it is a book, 
moreover, which every one who feels concern for the basic values of the 
democratic way of life will not wish to forget — will not, indeed, readily 
forget — once he has read it. 


Hunter College ALASTAIR GUINAN 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Feliks Gross, The Seizure of Political Power in a Century of Revolution. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 398. 


The study of the violent overthrow of the state — revolution— has been 
one of the most provocative areas of political investigation. Professor Gross 
provides us with a very interesting addition to the literature in this field. 
While most studies in this area have concentrated on the underlying elements 
which made possible or led to revolution, the emphasis in this volume is 
on how the revolution is planned and carried out. In a sense it is concerned 
with the negotiation of revolution. While concentrating on a case study 
of Russian revolutions the author attempts to relate the particular techni- 
Gues to a theory of violent transfers of power. 

Beginning with a section laying out a theoretical basis as to concepts 
of power, instruments of power, types of revolutions and techniques of 
seizure, the author then devotes the major section of the book to the 
tactics and strategy of the revolutionary movements in Russia from 1825 to 
1917. A third section concentrates on the Communist tactics and strategy 
from 1917 to 1956 and particularly emphasizes the efforts to evolve a 
theory of revolution. This section also attempts to relate the impact of 
this theory in Eastern Europe and Asia. The final section of the treatise is 
concerned with underground movements, political emigration and other 
elements relevant to the struggle against power that has been seized by 
revolution. This later section ends with a discussion of the problem of 
democracy and forceful change. 

According to Professor Gross there ate four main types of revolution: 
1) revolution from the bottom, 2) revolution from the top, 3) combined 
seizure (a combination of revolution from below and from above), and 
4) a palace revolution. A revolution from the top is characterized by the 
formation of a junta which extends its control into the top command of 
the army or police and then infiltrates into not only the army or police 
but into other strategic instruments of communications. Once this ground 
work has been laid this type of seizure of power then makes a decisive 
seizure of the symbols and instruments of power and the government (i.e. 
various ministries and parliament) followed by seizure of control of the 
bureaucratic apparatus, a consolidation of power and then the elimination 
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of political opponents. The author explains that this type of revolution 
from the top was known to the Decembrists as “The Spanish type” and 
has been the device of the small organized groups which are typical of 
developments in Latin America. This was the pattern of the seizure by 
Colonel Battista in Cuba in 1952, by Naguib and Nasser in Egypt in 1952, 
and this is also the pattern of the Communist parties in Central and Eastern 
Europe since the Second Worla War, although they have been made 
“artificially” to appear as “combined seizures.” 

The French and American revolutions in the 18th century, the French, 
German, Austrian revolutions of 1848 and the Russian revolution of 1917 
are revolutions from the bottom. This type of seizure, according to the 
author is based on mass movements, the action against the state, govern- 
ment and existing social-political system by the people. The implication 
from the analysis is that this is a democratic revolution in contrast to the 
more elitist character of revolution from the top. Some seizures from the 
bottom may be almost “spontaneous” as in the case of “slave rebellions” 
in America or the early “peasant risings” in Tsarist Russia. The author 
would also place many insurrections and civil wars within this category. 

The third type, “combined seizure” is characterized by a combination 
of the previous two types where there might be a “limited” revolt from 
the bottom accompanied by a seizure from the top within this movement. 
The Bolshevik seizure in October 1917 would fit into this category, wherein 
their armed groups seized power at the top but were supported by some 
groups in the streets in St. Petersburg. The coup of Joseph Pitfsudski in 
Poland in 1926 was made in the name of reforms and attracted elements 
of labor (especially the railroad workers), some political factions and part 
of the army and thus would be within this category of “combined seizure.” 
To a degree the author feels the Nazi and Fascist seizures in Germany and 
Italy belong to this type of revolution. This is the type which lacks “true 
mass support” but manipulates the masses, the type which reflects a deep 
social unrest and an advanced state of internal disorganization, and which, 
once power has been taken, uses the social unrest to push for changes 
desired by the elite group that has taken over. 

The fourth type, the palace revolution, is explained as.the change of power 
that occurs within the “super-elite’ and is generally accompanied with 
violence but which does not affect the social structure of the country 
immediately. The liquidation of Lavrenti Beria in 1953 or the Stalinist 
purges in 1936 would fit within this pattern. 

Using this analysis Professor Gross makes a detailed and fascinating 
study of the revolutionary developments in Russia since 1825, suggesting 
that the continuity of history constantly interrelates revolutionary move- 
ments and illustrates the influence of past attempts at seizure upon the 
tactics of the next seizure generation. Thus the failure of the Decembrists 
at the top was followed by the Populists from the bottom, and when 
this failed the Second Populist movement was a terroristic threat at the 
top. Following the failure of this tactic emphasis was moved by the 
Social-Democrats to support the popular uprising, which culminated in a 
spontaneous revolution from below in 1917. This led to the combined 
seizure of the Bolsheviks in October 1917. After examining all this 
in considerable detail Professor Gross then analyzes the implications of this 
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historical framework as it has manifested itself upon the development of 
Communist strategy and tactics from 1917 to 1956, illustrating the evolu- 
tion of this into a theory of strategy and tactics and the way in which 
this theory has been applied in practice both in Eastern Europe and Asia. 

One chapter is an excellent case study of the application of this theory 
to Central and Eastern Europe especially Poland and Czechoslovakia. Because 
the strategy and tactics as developed in Communist theory is in essence 
a “combined seizure” with the stages of a revolution from the top manipu- 
lating the social causes of a revolution from the bottom and poses such 
a crucial threat to democratic society, the author in the last section of 
the volume has several chapters dealing with struggles against seized power 
and the problem all this presents for democracies in coping with violent 
change. 

Certainly in many senses all that Professor Gross has said in this book 
has been obvious, but his contribution is in systematically examining these 
devices in the seizure of power. Too often fascination with the social, eco- 
nomic and political factors underlying revolutionary movements has ob- 
scured analysis of the tactics and strategy of the groups and factions seizing 
power. Certainly too, his analysis pinpoints the subtlety with which an 
organized theory of strategy and tactics can use social unrest to sustain 
what in essence is a revolution from the top but which is conceived, and 
proven, in practice to be a step by step seizure of power before the masses 
ate fully aware just how or what has happened. He demonstrates the 
purposes and needs fulfilled by Communist ideology and objectives and 
by the Communist party apparatus in organizing seizure of power. He 
suggests that the political technique of the manipulation of masses de- 
veloped by the Nazis and Fascists and the new stage techniques of seizure 
of power perfected by the Communists pose threats which Democratic 
theoreticians have failed thus far to counter with adequate measures short 
of war. Abolition of violence and force in the field of politics and social 
relations is a trend within modern democracies which can provide a hope 
for the future according to the author. 

It is impossible to do justice to Professor Gross in the framework of 
a short review, because his book constantly provokes the reader into arguing 
with the author — which may well be the indication of the quality of his 
analysis. The volume demands thought and attention. Can one legimately 
separate an analysis of tactics and strategy from the underlying causes of 
unrest? Are seizures from the top successful only because the majority 
of other factions in the society are disinterested? Do disinterested factions 
in essence give support to an organized elite? Are all seizures a manifestation 
of democracy because the disinterested groups acquiesce? Are factions the 
the threat to democracy and non-violent change? Or does a democracy have 
to have factions, organized and unorganized to have non-violent changes 
of power? What is the role of power and force in society? What are the 
uses of ideology in transfers of power? All of these questions are in one 
way or another dealt with by Professor Gross. The reader may disagree 
with his analysis or the implications of his analysis, but he has made a 
significant contribution towards a better understanding of this process 
of violent shifts in power in states. 


New York Unwersity THOMAS HOVET, Jr. 
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Clifford R. Barnett, in collaboration with Robert J. Feldman, John C. Fiske, 
Peter Malof, Florence K. Nierman, Otto R. Reischer, Egon R. Tausch, 
Poland, Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. New York: Grove Press, 1958. 
Pp. 471. 


This book, a volume of the Survey of World Cultures (Editor Thomas 
Fitzsimmons) and published by arrangement with Human Relations Area 
Files, is the product of a cooperative effort undertaken by a group of people 
who prefer to remain anonymous. To be sure on the title page one may find 
the name of the main author and his six collaborators, but their contribu- 
tions are in no way identified. 

Even if there were no mystery about the individual contributions of 
its authors as well as their qualifications (of which we learn nothing), the 
strange fact that the book “has no recourse to the citation of authorities” 
gives it the character of a journalistic report rather than that of a serious 
historical and political analysis. 

From a popular book of this kind, with joint responsibility of its authors 
for each and all of its parts, one would expect a careful factual discussion 
of the subject, based upon the consensus of opinion among the specialists 
and avoiding the extremes of personal interpretation. This, unfortunately, 
is not the case. The volume contains a lot of well-sifted and clearly pre- 
sented factual information, but it contains also many elementary mistakes 
and some individual interpretations which could not be taken seriously, 
because they are presented without any supporting documentation. 

As for the organization of the book, one must admit that the authors 
faced a difficult problem of presenting in one volume an analysis of a 
communist state existing in a non-communist country, and of interpreting 
the last twenty tragic years in the nation’s experience against the background 
of almost a millennium of its recorded political and cultural history. 

They solved this problem in a rather peculiar fashion. They made a de- 
tailed narrative of the recent events in Poland the main topic of their 
book, while reducing the historical and cultural data to a minimum 
necessary, in their opinion, for an understanding of the present situation. 
Even such general topics as Polish attitudes toward political authority and 
leadership are analyzed on the basis of behavior of such “typical” Polish 
leaders as Mr. Gomutka or Mr. Cyrankiewicz. 

Thus, the communist tail was made by the authors, rather successfully, 
to wag the Polish dog, even though they do seem to sympathize with the 
Polish people in their plight under the communist dictatorship. 

The table of contents shows very clearly this distribution of emphasis. 
Of the twenty two chapters in the book, thirteen are devoted to a detailed 
discussion of the political evolution of Poland under its communist regime 
(87 pp.), its economic development ‘and problems (131 pp.), and the or- 
ganization of public welfare and education (43 pp.). Of the remaining nine 
chapters, four are introductory in character and five are devoted to the 
description of Polish culture and society. The introductory chapters con- 
tain a summary of the country’s history (26 pp.) and a discussion of its 
geography, population, ethnic groups, languages and religions (50 pp.). 
Those providing the socio-cultural background deal with the family (12 pp.), 
social classes (14 pp.), art and learning (22 pp.), values and attitudes 
(17 pp.) and culture and society in general (6 pp.). 
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So far as the analysis of political and economic developments in Poland 
since 1945 is concerned, the authors are on a firm ground. Their account of 
what has happened to Poland since it became a Soviet satellite, if some- 
what repetitious, is clear, accurate and informative. They manage to explain 
very well how “the problem of preventing Poland from becoming a second 
Hungary’ led to an unnatural and uneasy compromise between the ideolo- 
gical enemies: the people of Poland and their communist rulers. 

Where the authors fail, is in their discussion of Polish history, es- 
pecially that of the interwar period, and in their analysis of Polish culture 
and national character. 

Some of their statements about Polish history are simply erroneous. 
The University of Cracow was not the first in Central Europe, was not 
modelled on the Paris Sorbonne and was not founded with the cooperation 
of the clergy. In fact, Casimir’s school did not possess a faculty of theology 
(p. 10). The authors claim that the Polish literary language had originated 
in Cracow and that Poland of the mid-eighteenth century was known 
as the “peasant’s hell.” Other statements show inconsistency and confusion, 
e.g., the authors maintain that on the eve of their independence the 
Poles lacked “practical experience in politics beyond that of opposition, 
intrigue and conspiracy” (p. 8), yet in the same chapter they observe that 
Poles in Galicia “became masters at bargaining and compromise” (p. 18). 
On p. 56 one is struck by a table entitled “The Polish Alphabet and 
Diphthongs” which, however, does not contain any diphthongs, since the 
Polish language is not characterized by this phonetic phenomenon., 

As for the interwar years, the authors’ treatment of this period, seems 
to be completely off any historical or political balance. Regardless of what 
one may think of Polish politics or economic and cultural accomplishments 
during this period, it is rather surprising to find in a book devoted to modern 
Poland, a discussion of this period limited to three pages plus some dis- 
persed comments on a few special subjects such as the structure of govern- 
ment, industrial development, etc. 

Many important facts, such as the great destruction of Polish economy 
during World War I, are not even mentioned, others are misrepresented 
either due to excessive condensation or to the interpreter’s bias. E.g., 
Pitsudski’s offensive of 1920 aiming at Kiev is described as a Polish attempt 
to “liberate” the Ukraine (in quotation marks!), even though it was 
undertaken together with the Ukrainian forces of S. Petlura and on the 
basis of a military alliance concluded by the two governments. In view 
of this misrepresentation, one is less surprised to discover further in the 
book that Pilsudski had a “profound admiration” for Mussolini. 

A considerable amount of attention is paid by the authors to the 
national minorities of Poland, but their knowledge of this subject does 
not match their interest. E.g., there are repeated references to the alleged 
mistreatment of the Germans in Poland, but they are not even sure if the 
Germans should be considered a minority, because according to them, 
in “Polish Pomerania and (sic!) the Corridor” there was a German majority 
when Poland obtained these territories after World War I (p. 38). The 
authors are willing to admit, however, that Gdynia had “a high proportion 
of Poles” (p. 41). 

Some information about other minority groups in Poland is equally illu- 
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minating. The authors claim, e.g., that the area surrounding the city of 
Wilno was predominantly Lithuanian, even though the Lithuanians them- 
selves would hardly go so far. The authors are also sure that there was 
a Slovak minority in Poland and are puzzled by the fact that the present 
government provides no schools for the Czech minority in Poland, even 
though such minority in the pre-war Poland existed only in Volhynia and 
this territory, as is generally known, is not a part of the People’s Republic 
of Poland. 

The events of World War II in Poland are presented in such a fashion 
that one may wonder why this unimportant war should be mentioned at all. 
“On the morning of September 1, 1939,” state the authors, “Germany 
attacked Poland and Polish troops retreated in confusion to the east. Britain 
and France declared war on Germany on September 2. Soviet forces, 
invading Poland on September 17, met hardly more than token reistance” 
(p. 23, italics are ours). Although this is a book about Poland of today 
and all this has happened only twenty years ago, there is not a word about 
the battle of Bzura, about the defense of Warsaw, nor about the valiant 
resistance of such army groups as those of General Kleberg or General 
Sosnkowski. 

The Soviet policy toward the Polish government-in-exile as well as 
toward the underground resistance movement within the country is pre- 
sented objectively and fairly, yet the mass murders of Katyn Forest are 
delicately described as “allegedly” committed by the Russians. 

However, the most debatable of all the authors’ contributions, is their 
discussion of the dominant values of Polish culture and of what they 
describe as Polish national character. 

Although they know about the social cleavages in modern Poland and 
even claim that the Polish political elite tended to look upon the common 
people as a “mob,” in their analysis of Polish national character they seem 
to forget about all the class differences. All Poles are described uniformly 
as fierce individualists, manifesting little group solidarity and being capable 
of unity only in times of crisis. They are preoccupied with such matters as 
the individual’s dignity and honor, mutual respect and politeness, proper 
manners and ceremonialism. They idealize heroism, but have little interest 
in the toil of everyday life. Work is often a despised necessity, a means 
of supplying immediate gratification. It is not idealized nor valued for its 
own sake. Polish people tend to chafe under sustained effort and much 
prefer endless debates on important issues, nebulous planning or simple 
daydreaming about the future. They are preoccupied with personal dignity 
and refuse to admit of ever having been wrong. They accept any 
authority, even of their own government, only as a necessary evil and 
demand of their leaders that they treat people “right.” 

In general, the dominant values and ideals of Polish culture are an- 
tithetical to the requirements of a modern wmdustrialized state. It is only 
their national symbols that hold these people together. Even assuming 
that it is so, one of these symbols, the Polish national anthem, is given 
in a form that is an insult both to the Poles and to the English language 
(p. 408). It would have been so much better to give a literal rendering 
of this simple song than to print a pseudo-poetic version which has absolutely 
nothing in common with the original and its message. 
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In view of so many and so serious blemishes on Polish national character, 
it is rather surprising to discover that the authors do not come out in 
favor of the present government of Poland which, as they rightly point 
out, is doing everything in its power to “modernize” not only the Polish 
economy, but the Polish national character and culture as well. 

To conclude, the book is very uneven in quality. The parts dealing 
with contemporary Poland are informative and useful; the parts dealing 
with Poland before 1945 are inadequate, confusing and not free from 
serious errors. The whole book is vitiated by the authors’ tendency to look 
at “Poland, its people, its society, and its culture” of one thousand years 
through the windows of the People’s Republic of Poland, narrow and murky 
windows which distort the picture in no small measure. 

It is only fair to add that the appendices are also uneven in value. The 
statistical tables are for the most part valuable and useful, but the biblio- 
graphy is neither complete, nor judiciously selected, nor logically divided 
into two separate lists. It is certainly strange not to find Oscar Halecki’s 
History of Poland or the only history of Polish culture available in English, 
Roman Dyboski’s Poland in World Cwwilization (ed. by L. Krzyzanowski). 


Wilkes College. KONSTANTIN SYMMONS-SYMONOLEWICZ 


Robert F. Byrnes, Bibliography of American Publications on East Central 
Europe 1945-1957. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Publications, 
1958. Pp. XXX, 213. (Slavic and East European Series, vol. 12). 


The time when the rule “slavica non leguntur” was strictly observed in 
the Western World seems to be gone, yet the old forces of inertia did not 
entirely cease to influence the attitude of many in the House of Intellect. 
Under these circumstances iconoclastic voices deserve special praise. 

A few years ago one of the foremost British historians, Professor Geoffrey 
Barraclough, said in his study History in a Changing World (Oxford, 1955) 
that he realized with consternation, his university studies had left him, 
for all practical purposes, “ignorant of Eastern European history, save 
at a few points where it caught the limelight as a consequence of diplo- 
matic relations with the West.” He would also admit that he managed 
to teach history without feeling any necessity to remedy this defect and 
that he knew “nothing of the Piasts, the Premislids and the Ruriks 
— and felt no imperative need to know anything — unless their activities 
happened to impinge on German history.” 

It certainly is a signum temporis that another scholar — this time in 
the U.S.A. — makes a similar self-reproaching statement, extended not 
only to the domain of historical research, study and teaching, but also 
to other provinces of scholarship. What Professor Byrnes points out in 
the preface to the book under review is. in some respect, even more im- 
pressive and persuasive than the eloquent diatribe of his forerunner. The 
author’s remarks (pp. XV-XXV) are to be read as a manifesto which 
no serious scholar should ignore. He points out rightly that it is entirely 
wrong “to ignore Central Europe or to treat it as a satellite area of the 
Soviet Union.” Not less significant is his remark that it is a grave mistake 
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to put — as it is mostly done — a very heavy overemphasis upon the 
study of East Central Europe since 1945, while earlier periods, particularly 
important for the proper understanding of paramount issues, are neglected. 
Professor Byrnes concludes that “if the long run of this pattern should 
be maintained, scholarship on East Central Europe would become even 
more shallow than it is now.” 

The work under review is a detailed bibliography on the area concerned. 
It is well organized, divided into chapters, with numerous subdivisions. 
The topics range from Geography and History through Law, : Politics 
and Economy to Arts, Literature, Philosophy and Religion. A good index 
facilitating the use of the vast material is appended. 

Naturally, in a work of this scope some omissions and imaccuracies are 
unavoidable. A few of them will be pointed out by way of example. Re- 
grettable is the omission of the 500 page work of Jan Kucharzewski, The 
Origins of Modern Russia, New York, 1948, which is largely devoted 
to the presentation of Polish-Russian relations, and of the Bulletin of the 
Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences, Vol. IV, 1945-1946. Also the follow- 
ing omissions should be noted: L. Krzyzanowski, “A Follower of Wycliffe 
in Fifteenth-Century Poland,” History of Ideas News-letter, vol. I, no. 1, 
and idem, “Polish-Czech Literary Ties in the Romantic Era,” Central 
European Federalist, vol.Il, no. 1, April 1954; E. Koenig, “Collectivization 
in Czechoslovakia and Poland” (Papers presented at Seminar on Collectiviza- 
tion of Agriculture in Eastern Europe, University of Kentucky, 1955); J. 
Tomasevich, “Collectivization of Agriculture in Yugoslavia (ibid.) While 
the excellent work of A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, 
Madison, Wis., 1953, is listed (No. 258), other recent publications on 
Byzantine History, and among them the translation of the well known 
monograph by Charles Diehl, Byzantium: Greatness and Decline, New York, 
1957, containing a most valuable bibliography compiled by Professor 
Charanis, are omitted. A few corrections of minor errors are to be made: 
the article by Dr. Hertz on “Eastern European Intelligentsia” (No. 716) 
as well as Taborsky’s on the “Revolt of the Communist Intellectuals” 
(No. 718) are classified as belonging to the section of Arts instead of 
that of Sociology. The contents of cooperative works are not always listed, 
as, for instance, in the case of the Studies in Polish and Comparative Law 
(No, 2174) or W. Lednicki, ed., Adam Mickiewicz in World Literature 
(No. 2365). 

In spite of these critical comments the book has great real merit as 
an impressive bibliographical compendium and will deservedly take its 
place as a guide to all students of East Central Euroje. 


Columbia University ; MATTHEW M. FRYDE 
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Zygmunt A. Piotrowski, Perceptanalysis. Foreword by Nolan D. C. Lewis, 
M.D. New York: Macmillan, 1957. Pp. XVII, 505. 


The brief career of Herman Rorschach, a brilliant Swiss psychiatrist who 
died at the age of 37 in 1922, has initiated an ever-growing testing move- 
ment. His only work, Psychodiagnostik, accompanied by a set of ten ink-blots 
which he selected among thousands, was modest and exploratory. Still, this 
monograph, based on Rorschach’s own empirical findings on psychiatric 
patients, interpreted within the psychoanalytic framework, contains all the 
essential features of subsequently elaborated scoring systems. The Rorschach 
method of personality investigation has since spread to psychology, educa- 
tion, personnel work and anthropological research, to name only a few 
fields. Briefly, it consists of showing a series of ink blots to a person and 
asking what they look like to him. 

Among the numerous scholars and practicioners who have developed 
this method, Zygmunt A. Piotrowski,” the author of Perceptanalysts, has 
long enjoyed prestige as a researcher and lecturer. He has been a member 
of the pioneering group who formed the Rorschach Research Exchange, 
later transformed into the Society for Projective Techniques of which he 
is currently president (Philadelphia Division.) His findings concerning 
“organic signs” (characteristic responses of brain-injured individuals) have 
been widely discussed. His first book, however, is by no means a mere fe- 
statement of his numerous contributions, but a new, systematic formulation 
based on his own thoughts and experiences, with due consideration of con- 
temporary findings by his colleagues. Piotrowski’s main purpose is to 
“tighten” the technique, enumerating assumptions, defining concepts and 
following the underlying principles to their logical conclusion. 

It is not difficult, with a minimum of imagination, to perceive meaning- 
ful objects in ambiguous shapes such as clouds, shadows or blots. In fact, 
a healthy, intelligent individual can “see” definite forms when there is 
nothing to see at all, as has been demonstrated recently in experiments 
with “total sensory deprivation.” Such hallucinatory phenomena indicate 
that perception is determined not only by the physical stimulus, but by 
a subjective element as well. 

Rorschach’s great contribution, as emphasized by Piotrowski, was not 
the discovery of that fact, known already to Leonardo da Vinci, but the 
classification of the formal aspects of the visual percepts. Piotrowski him- 
self stresses these aspects, called components, and devotes to them seven 
out of the thirteen chapters of Perceptanalysis. A general discussion of 
“Perceptanalysis as a Science” introduces the book which is closed by the 
crucial chapter on “The Principle of Interdependence of Components” and 
rounded off by two case studies. Aside from its general interest, Percept- 
analysis will be valuable as a learning manual and a clinician’s guide, 
owing to its clarity of organization, its specfic scoring instructions with 


* Obtained his Ph.D. in Poznah, 1927. Diplomate in Clinical Psychology; Fellow 
of the American Psychological Association; formerly President of the Rohrschach In- 
stitute; Research Associate at the Columbia University Medical Center; Research 
Psychologcal at the New Jersey Neuropsychiatric Institute (Princenton, N.J.), Con- 
sultant in Psychology, Veterans Administration; Adjunct Professor of Psychology, 
Graduate School of Arts and Science, New York University; Professor of Clinical Psy- 
chology, Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia. 
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a wealth of examples, the exhaustive index and an up-to-date list of 
references. This reviewer appreciated especially the tables and diagrams of 
“normal details,” regretting only the absence of color, so well reproduced 
in the Rorschach Compendium (same author). 

Certain types of responses were left relatively unelaborated by Rorschach, 
among them shading percepts, perhaps because they were the result of a 
printing accident, rather than a deliberate device, such as the shape or 
color of the blot. Piotrowski’s system is one of the simplest and most useful 
of those introduced by his followers. Rather than attempting to encompass 
all such responses, however rare, Piotrowski concentrates on the most 
outstanding kinds. Their psychological significance lies primarily in reveal- 
ing the various types of anxiety and the manner in which the individual 
handles his anxiety; by becoming more withdrawn, or more active. 

Another example of the manner in which Piotrowski develops and modi- 
fies Rorschach’s concepts is his discussion of the M responses, or perception 
of human movement. Rorschach viewed it as the nucleus of the “introvert” 
personality, that is, one inclined more to thought and fantasy than to feeling 
and action. Piotrowski, on the other hand, discards the idea that an abun- 
dance of M’s denotes inhibition of physical movement. On the contrary, 
he considers M as a guide to behavior, and expression of the individual's 
“life-role,” whether submissive or self-assertive, passive or aggressive. Life 
roles motivating the individual in “states of diminished consciousness’ (such 
as drunkenness), or in his childhood, are indicated by percepts of animal 
motion (FM). Those felt by the individual to be desirable, but unattainable 
by him, are expressed in movement of objects (m). Each of these concepts 
is thoroughly defined and discussed in the light of diverging views of 
Rorschach specialists. 

The significance of the M, or of any other component, is modified by 
the presence of other determinants, whether in the same response, or in 
others. As an example, a given incidence of shading responses points to- 
wards inhibitory factors which may prevent the life role from ever becom- 
ing apparent in outward behavior. The interaction illustrates “the principle 
of interdependence of components” which permits inferences to be drawn 
concerning not only the individual’s inner life, but his probable behavior 
as well. This goes beyond Rorschach’s own diagnostic ambitions and raises 
the question of test validity, an extremely thorny one in such a complex 
instrument. 

Piotrowski points out that it is futile to validate each, or even a few 
components separately, due to the operation of their interdependence. He 
particularly criticizes those who would rely primarily on the content of 
responses, including their psychoanalytic symbolism, although he himself 
shows brilliant insight in this area. His choice method of validation is 
the so-called “blind analysis,” or interpretation of a record without ac- 
quaintance with the patient, except for knowledge of his age and sex. 
One of the case studies in Perceptdnalysis is the subject of a famous 
blind analysis by Rorschach. The author's own and Rorschach’s scoring 
systems are compared and discussed in terms of their similarities and dif- 
ferences. Their respective conclusions are checked against the patient’s his- 
tory furnished by Rorschach’s friend, the psychoanalyst Oberholzer. Piotrow- 
ski advocates blind analysis as a means of self-discipline and training in 
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the use of formal components. Here, as elsewhere, he is aware of the limi- 
tations of the technique, and is concerned with objectivity. Piotrowski men- 
tions the interpreter’s need for broad clinical knowledge; I would add to 
this intensive personal experience with the Rorschach, great sensitivity and 
capacity for formulating syntheses. Since a combination of all four factors 
is rare, one can expect that the number of psychologists capable of success- 
ful blind analysis will remain limited. 

Large-scale validation studies will be facilitated by Piotrowski’s current 
project: the transfer of records onto IBM cards, which will summarize 
the scores and render a personality picture automatically, without recourse 
to the vaunted intuition of the individual interpreter. The prospect, al- 
though perhaps indispensable in the interests of scientific objectivity, 
causes some apprehension to this reviewer. I am inclined to cling to the old- 
fashioned belief that no instrument is better than the clinician who uses 
it, and that the ultimate measure of one human being is still another human 
being, with all the limitations this entails. The author’s humanistic culture, 
his human sympathy and wry wisdom are the very qualities which make 
this such an extraordinary book, among the many heretofore published in 
Rorschach literature. 


New Jersey State Mental Hygiene Clinic HELENA W. TEMMER 


Jacek Przygoda, S. J., Szkic historyczny polskiej katolickiej literatury 
womiletycznej w Stanach Zjednoczonych (A Historical Outline of Polish 
Homiletic Literature in the United States). Rome: Sacrum Poloniae 
Millennium, 1957. Pp. 109. 


In the many “Polonias” which came into being throughout the United 
States prior to the first World War, the foremost leaders were invariably 
the parish priests. Their leadership usually extended quite beyond the 
realm of moral and spiritual matters. In addition to being pastors, they 
frequently acted as teachers, advisors, arbiters and “liaison men” between 
the immigrant communities and the outside world. To a considerable ex- 
tent, they helped in maintaining the cohesiveness of the communities. They 
enriched their social life by organizing or being instrumental in the or- 
ganization of numerous fraternal and philanthropic societies. Finally, they 
often inculcated the members of their flocks with a sense of a common 
Polish nationality which they did not experience in their tri-partitioned 
homeland. Thus, any complete study of the Polish immigrant group in 
America must definitely include a discussion of the role, activities and 
influence of its clergy. 

Father Jacek Przygoda’s volume on Catholic homiletic literature pub- 
lished in the United States in the Polish language is an invaluable source 
document which discusses the immigrant and immigrant-descended Catholic 
priests in America from a unique and hitherto largely unexploited facet. 
In conjunction with his work for a doctorate at the University of Ottawa, 
Father Przygoda, who teaches at Loyola University of Los Angeles, sifted 
through more than three thousand sermons printed during the sixty-year 
period from 1892 to 1952. He documented them and analyzed them not 
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only from a religious and homiletic viewpoint but also from a sociological 


and historical viewpoint. 


The study begins with an interesting background sketch. The author 
presents immigration figures and other statistical data pertaining to the 
distribution of the Polish immigrants in the United States. He discusses 
the reason for the mass immigrations of Poles, their social make-up and 
their religious character. He cites figures on the number of parishes where 
Polish is a language of preaching, their parochial schools, secondary schools 
and higher schools as well as the numbers of priests and nuns which 
the Polish-American communities have produced. Taken together, these 
figures strongly substantiate the statement of the Catholic historian Theo- 


-dore Maynard that in regard to their contribution to the Catholic Church 


in America, the Polish-Americans “must be credited with having accom- 
plished wonders with the scanty resources at their command” (The Catholic 
Church and the American Idea, p. 155). On the negative side, Father 
Przygoda lists such disruptive factors as factionalistic bickering, overcon- 
sumption of alcohol, disregard of religious obligations in favor of busi- 
ness and the accumulation of money, mixed and non-church marriages, 
education of children in public schools, and quarrels with diocesan and 
local church authorities over the ownership of church property and the 
assignment of priests. He does not go deeply into these factors and 
as a result this part of his study suffers from some oversimplifications, 
especially in regard to the last factor. 

It may be noted that Maynard, who is not overly complimentary to 
the Polish-American Cathclic group, nevertheless admits (op. c#t., p.157) that 
it might have had some grounds for complaining that it was not being 
treated fairly by the predominantly Irish hierarchy. By virtue of their 
number and contributions, the Polish-American Catholics were entitled 
to a better representation in the diocesan leadership. The facts that the 
Polish immigrant clergy did not understand English well and was not 
assimilated to American customs might be brought up with some good 
justification as arguments against their appointment to higher church 
posts. Yet, the same facts applied to some of the German immigrant clergy 
who managed to secure these positions. Sad to say, there were bishops 
who were overzealous in their efforts to “Americanize” the.Catholic Church 
in the United States. Sadder to say, there were also bishops who used 
“Americanization” as a cloak for less than idealistic ends. Any complete 
study of the Polish group in America must also include an impassioned 


.and as objective as possible a treatment of this part of the story. 


In his second background chapter, Father Przygoda discusses the impor- 
tance of the role of the clergy in the “Polonias,” beginning with the role 
played by the Franciscan Father Moczygemba, a missionary who led the 
first sizable group of Polish “economic” immigrants to their settlement 
at Panna Maria, Texas over a hundred years ago. He also presents a 
very enlightening analysis of the origin and development of the “nationality” 
parishes which served the religious needs of Catholic immigrants from 
the various parts of Europe, which used their language in preaching and 
which preserved the customs and traditions that enriched the Catholicism of 


their native lands. 


The second part of Father Przygoda’s study traces the history of the 
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Polish immigrant and immigrant-descended clergy through its homiletic 
literature. He divides this history into three periods — the “Missionary 
Period” (1892-1918) when virtually all of the priests were educated and 
ordained in Europe, and included in their number a large sprinkling 
of priests belonging to missionary orders; the “Period of Growth” between 
the two World Wars when the level of preaching rose with the intellec- 
tual level of the immigrant and his children, and the caliber of its theme 
matter and style was geared to the American sense of practicality which 
both the immigrant and his progeny had acquired; and, finally, the period 
from 1939 which the author calls the “Period of Independence.” The last is 
marked by a severance of ties with European influences and the emergence of 
a distinct Polish-American genre of homiletics which has had wide popular 
appeal and vitality. 

The final chapter of this part deals with homiletic journals and con- 
ferences. The former contained model sermons and instructions which 
were utilized by the native-born generation of priests who still used the 
Polish language in their preaching. 

The third part of Father Przygoda’s extensive study is a penetrating 
examination of the content and scope of the various items of homiletic 
literature which he read. In one chapter, he evaluates the literature in 
its relation to the audience for which it was written. The evaluation in- 
dicates that the content of the sermons was primarily doctrinal, that they 
dealt mainly with general religious themes, and that their aim was 
didactic. The evaluation clearly dispels the widely circulated stereotype 
of the Polish immigrant priest as a sort of muezzin whose preachings 
were confined to harangues and exhortations to his flock to carry on a 
“holy war” for Poland. 


JOSEPH W. WIECZERZAK 


Antoni Kuklifski, Struktura przestrzenna przemyslu cegielnianego na Zie- 
miach Zachodnich w epoce kapitalizmu (Spatial Structure of the Brick- 
making Industry in Poland’s Western Territories in the Capitalist Era). 
Warsaw: Pafistwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1959. Pp. 156 and maps. 


Dr. Kuklifiski’s interesting study of the growth of the brickmaking 
industry in Western Poland, published as No. 18 of The Geographical 
Studies of the Polish Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Geography, can 
be considered a model of monographic investigation of a sector of in- 
dustry. Based on serious research in many fields, such as Geography, 
Economics and Economic History, ‘it is well planned, well organized and 
well documented. An impressive number of 80 tables and 12 maps is 
included in this thorough work, which attests not only to masterly handling 
of vast factual material, but also to a massive scholarship and acquaintance 
with modern American, British and German literature. 

The author's conclusions are that in the brickmaking industry the trends 
favoring larger plants at the expense of the smaller ones became pre- 
ponderant later than in other industries, that the local markets gradually 
lost the character of a sole factor determining the spatial structure of the 
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brickmaking industry and that the differentiation as to the location of 
the brickyards, the dimensions of the plants and production for non-local 
markets are determined by the character of the local demand and by the 
quality of the raw material available. There is no doubt that all these 
theses are correct and Dr. Kuklifiski can be complimented on furnishing 
adequate proof to support them. 

The role of cartels in the brickmaking industry is also investigated 
(pp. 48-51). It is to be regretted, however, that because of insufficient 
statistical data (p. 52) this problem could not be adequately analyzed 
for the later part of the period under investigation. 


SOPHIE CHARLAP FRYDE 











OBITUARY 


THADDEUS MITANA 
1894-1959 


On April 23, 1959, Dr. Thaddeus Mitana, former Secretary General of 
the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, died suddenly of 
a heart attack in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

At the time of his death, he was associated with Duquesne University 
where he taught philosophy. He became ill after his regular classes at the: 
university and taken to a hospital died shortly thereafter. 

Dr. Mitana was a resident of this country for over thirty years and was 
well-known as a teacher and lecturer. His classes in Polish language and 
literature at the University of Michigan, at Northwestern University, at 
Wilkes College, and especially at Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
enjoyed great popularity and earned him many devoted friends among 
young Americans of Polish as well as of non-Polish ancestry. 

His unusual gifts as a teacher manifested themselves also in other fields,. 
such as Spanish language and literature in which he had a very lively 
interest, and philosophy which he had studied in his youth and to which 
he returned in the last phase of his career. 

Dr. Mitana was a man of broad educational background and of great 
personal charm. His intellectual interests were many and extended beyond 
the fields in which he was active as a teacher. He was an enthusiastic 
student of American civilization and of the history of civilization in general. 
He was an avid reader and a great lover of books. 

Even though some of his written works show a high level of scholarship, 
he was primarily a teacher and lecturer and his preferred medium was 
public speaking. He was an accomplished speaker and a linguist, fluent 
in several languages and enamored of well turned phrases. He delighted 
in punning and had an excellent sense of humor. 

These qualities as well as his genuine interest in his students made him 
a greatly admired and well-liked teacher wherever he went. It is enough 
to mention that his last teaching appointment came to him not as a 
result of his own efforts, but those of one of his devoted former students. 

Dr. Mitana was born on May 14, 1894, in MyéSlenice, in Southwestern 
Poland, not far from Cracow. He came from a very modest background. 
His parents struggled hard to make a living and to educate their several 
children. His mother, a peasant woman, learned to read and write late 
in her life from her own sons and daughters whom she had helped to put 
through the schools and who by that time had all received a university 
education. 
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Dr. Mitana received his elementary education in his home town and his 
secondary education in Cracow. Graduating from “gymnasium” in 1913, 
he had merely time to begin his studies at the Jagellonian University when 
World War I broke out. Like so many others, he decided to join the 
Polish Legions and to fight for the independence of Poland. 

He fought in the ranks of the famous Carpathian Brigade of General 
Jézef Haller and later in the newly-formed Polish Army defending the 
country against the Bolshevik invasion. 

After some seven years in uniform, he returned, in 1921, to his Alma 
Mater, the Jagellonian University, to continue his studies in the fields 
of Polish literature, psychology and philosophy. 

His man teacher and beloved master was Professor Ignacy Chrzanowski, 
one of the most outstanding historians of Polish literature and culture. 
Under his guidance, Thaddeus Mitana prepared his dissertation: The Reli- 
giousness of Piotr Skarga: A Psychological Study, on the basis of which 
he was granted in 1923 his doctorate. This study was published later in 
Warsaw in a series of which Prof. Chrzanowski was an editor. 

After receiving his doctorate, Thaddeus Mitana taught for two years in 
Polish secondary schools. 

In 1925, he was granted a government fellowship for the study of 
English language and literature at the University of London. He stayed 
there for a year and acquired such a fluency in English that he could 
accept in 1926 an appointment as a teacher of Polish language and literature 
at the University of Michigan. 

He taught at this institution for five years (1926-1931), and then 
accepted the position of Chairman of the Department of Polish at Alliance 
College which he was to hold, with one year’s interruption (when he was 
substituting for Professor Paul Fox at Northwestern University) until 1943. 

In 1943, he resigned his position in order to devote himself to the 
study of American education at the University of Chicago. He undertook 
this project with a hope of returning to Poland after the war and taking 
part in the reconstruction of the Polish educational system destroyed by 
war and foreign occupation. The political events made this impossible. 

Upon completing his studies, he moved to New York City to become 
the Secretary General of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences, a position 
which he held from 1944 to 1946. 

After another interlude as a director of education and psychological 
rehabilitation at the Polish refugees’ camp at Santa Rosa, Mexico, he re- 
turned to his work as a teacher. 

His last two positions were that of a professor of modern languages 
and philosophy at Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (1947-1951) and a 
professor of philosophy at Duquesne University (1953-1959). 

Throughout his career, he lectured throughout the N.E. United States 
-and took an active part in various cultural and educational conferences. 

In addition to his valuable study of Skarga, cited above, he published 
some articles and book reviews, notably “Modern Renaissance of Educa- 
tional Thought in America,” Quarterly Bulletin of the Polish Institute of 
Art and Sciences in America, Vol. I (1943), “Poland among the Powers,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Vol. 232 (1944), pp. 52-60, and the chapter on Stanislaw Wyspiafski in 
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Great Men and Women of Poland, edited by Stephen P. Mizwa, New 
York 1943, pp. 378-386. 

He also compiled a valuable anthology of Polish-American poetry in 
Polish and in English, published in Chicago in 1937 and was working on 
a longer study of the correspondence between Mickiewicz and Margaret 
Fuller, which, however, was never published. 

His death removes from our ranks one who well served the cause of 
Polish-American friendship and understanding because he was so thoroughly 
at home in the “houses of intellect” of both nations. 

I would like to close this modest obituary about a fine colleague and a 
dear friend with a quotation from the Duquesne University paper Duke 
which expresses so very well the feelings which he evoked in those who 
had an opportunity to know him well: 

“To his fellow faculty members and students he was a living symbol 
cf all the good toward which humanity is striving; as a man of sympathetic, 
kind and understanding nature his gentlemanly conduct exemplified the 
living meaning of wisdom, compassion, honesty and humor. This humble, 
simple man with his easy-walking, easy-speaking ways possessed the very 
qualities that made us love him...those enduring and endearing charac- 
teristics of a perfect gentleman.” 


KONSTANTIN SYMMONS-SYMONOLEWICZ 
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PAINTINGS BY POLISH MASTERS 


Juliusz Kossak, J. Falat, L. Wyczétkowski, St. Noakowski, 
Jerzy Kossak, S$. Kamocki, A. Augustynowicz, 
Viastimil Hofman and others 


From private hands at bargain prices 
A painting by Fatat, recently bought from us and donated to the 


Ko$ciuszko Foundation, now forms part of the K. F. picture gallery. 








MRS. OLGA CZERWINSKA 


82 East Seventh Street 
New York 3, N. Y. U.S.A. 
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POLAND IN 1959 
CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 
January 1, 1959— June 30, 1959 


January: 

1—Coal and electricity prices for industrial purposes increased. At 
the same time a system of subsidies for the enterprises in- 
volved was introduced. Zycie Gospodarcze. 

4—The first trade agreement between Poland and Iraq was signed 
in Bagdad. Poland’s deliveries: complete industrial plants, in- 
dustrial equipment, lathes and machinery, textiles, glass, china- 
ware, paper. Iraq’s deliveries: grain, hides, dried fruit. At the 
same time an agreement for economic, scientific and technical 
cooperation was concluded. Trybuna Ludu 

5—Osservatore Romano explains the position of the Vatican on the 
question of diplomatic representatives of Poland and Lithuania 
to the Holy See: “It is in fact customary that after the death of 
a Pope diplomats who were accredited with him present to his 
successor new credentials. It happens that as a result of a situa- 
tion which is too well known to need any amplification, the 
Polish and Lithuanian representatives are not in a position to 
present documents which could be recognized as diplomatically 
valid according to international law. It therefore logically follows 
that the Holy See finds it impossible to continue to recognize the 
illustrious diplomats who until now held this distinction as heads 
of their respective missions.” 

6—By decree of December 17, 1958 promulgated in the Journal of 
Laws, No. 77 (the last issue of 1958), the Minister of Finance 
exempted from income and turnover taxes for three years some 
small workshops, handicraft and home piece work-enterprises es- 
tablished between August 15, 1958 and July 31, 1960 in the 
Western Territories as well as in certain underdeveloped regions. 
For enterprises of the same kind established before August 15, 
1959 as well as for small farms in the whole of Poland the Min- 
ister of Finance reduced the income and turnover taxes by 20%. 
Decrees of December 17, 1958, items No. 15 and 16, Journal of 
Laws, 1959, No. 2. 

7—Repatriation of Poles from the USSR, which was to have ended 
on December 31, 1958, was extended to March 31, 1959. 224,000 
Poles had returned to Poland from the USSR by the end of 1958. 
Trybuna Ludu 

7—Professors Cezary Berezowski and Manfred Lachs and Jacek 
Machowski, a member of the Polish delegation to the UN, were 
invited as Poland’s representatives to the Committee of Cosmic 
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Law Experts. This Committee, created in September 1958 at 
a session of International Astronautic Federation in Amsterdam, 
has its headquarters in Washington, D.C., and its President is 
Prof. Andrew Hally. Trybuna Ludu 

9—Ratification documents of Polish-Czechoslovak agreement on 
settlement of pending financial matters, signed in Prague on 
March 2, 1958, exchanged in Warsaw. 

10—Cultural exchange agreement between Poland and the USSR 
signed in Moscow, providing ia. for the first time for joint 
Polish-Soviet production of films: “Lenin in Poland” and “Battle 
of Grunwald, based on Sienkiewicz’s novel, Knights of the Cross. 

13—Cultural cooperation agreement between Polish and Bulgarian 
Academies of Sciences signed in Sofia. 

16—Ratification documents for Polish-Japanese trade agreement, signed 
in Tokyo on April 26, 1958, exchanged in Warsaw. 

17—Economic Committee of the Ministers’ Council decided to build 
a large petro-chemical refinery near Plock. Crude oil will be im- 
ported from USSR. Construction work to start in 1960. 

17—Cultural exchange agreement between Poland and Czechoslovakia 
signed in Prague. I.a. Czechoslovakia will commemorate 150th 
anniversary of Stowacki’s birth, and Poland 75th anniversary of 
Smetana’s death. The Science Academies of both countries con- 
cluded separate agreements on cooperation. 
17-18—General Assembly of Polish Composers’ Association held in 
Warsaw. 

18—A delegation of Polish miners and electric power specialists 
headed by Minister Franciszek Waniolka left for London on 
invitation of the British Government. 

18—Prof. C. Wright Mills of Columbia University, author of The 
Power Elite arrived in Warsaw. He lectured at the Polish Academy 
of Sciences Institute of Philosophy and Sociology, and at the 
Institute for International Affairs. 

19—Father Marian Pirozynski, managing editor of bi-monthly Homo 
Dei published by the Redemptionist Order, was brought to trial on 
charges of violating censorship regulations, illegal purchase of 
newsprint and corruption of officials controlling the allotment 
of newsprint. With him 14 defendants were accused of illegal 
dealings in newsprint for publications not approved by the censor’s 
office. After a trial lasting from January 19 to February 9 
Father Pirozynski was sentenced to 2 years in jail and a fine of 
4,000 zlotys. Of the 14 co-defendants 4 were acquitted, one was 
fined, and the rest were sentenced to fines and terms in jail 
ranging from 3 to 30 months. Most of the sentences of the 
defendants were suspended. 

21—Polish-Yugoslav Chamber of Commerce established in Warsaw with 
Karol Strzelecki, director of the Foreign Trade Corporation 
“Centrozap,” as its chairman. In September 1958 a Yugoslav- 
Polish Chamber of Commerce was set up in Zagreb. 

22—A joint declaration of Poland’s and Ghana’s governments was 

signed in Accra. The declaration deals with cultural exchanges, 
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cooperation in export and import and establishment of commer- 
cial representatives in both countries. Trybuna Ludu 

23—Polish Ministry of Foreign Trade and USA Embassy in Warsaw 
exchanged letters, extending for 1959 the agreement according to 
which Poland can buy in USA for Polish currency books, perio- 
dicals, copy rights, films, and records at a total of $1,200,000. 

24—1959 foreign trade and payments agreement between Poland and 
North Korea signed in Warsaw. Poland’s deliveries: machinery, 
tractors, dump trucks, electrical and optical equipment, chemicals, 
dyestuffs, pharmaceutic products, etc. North Korea’s deliveries: 
tobacco, various minerals, fish products, various preserves, honey, 
hops. First trade agreement with North Korea was signed in 
1956. Until 1958 total value of trade between both countries 
did not surpass 9 million ztotys ($2.25 million). In 1959 it is 
to increase 7 times to 58 million zlotys ($14.5 million). 

25—A delegiation of PUWP (Wiadystaw Gomutka, Stefan Jedrychowski, 
Adam Rapacki, Roman Zambrowski, Zenon Kliszko, Tadeusz 
Gede) left for Moscow to participate in XXI Congress of CPSU 
which opened on January 27. 

28—As of December 31, 1958 PUWP had 1,072,932 members and 
candidates. Trybuna Ludu 

30—1959 implementation plan of cultural cooperation agreement be- 
tween Poland and People’s China signed in Warsaw. 


February: 

1—Trade agreement between Poland and Guinea signed in Conakry. 
Poland’s deliveries: textiles, metal articles, rubber shoes and cer- 
tain types of machinery and equipment. Guinea’s deliveries: iron 
ore and other raw materials. Trybuna Ludu 

2—First issue of the illustrated monthly Ameryka, published by the 
US Information Agency was distributed in Poland by the state 
enterprise “Ruch” in 30,000 copies at 5 zloty a copy. A similar 
monthly, Poland, published by the Polish government in English, 
is distributed in the USA. 

2—Rev. Stanislaw Wilkowski from the Warsaw Archdiocese was un- 
frocked. He was the editor-in-chief of the monthly Kuznica 
Kaplanska (Priests’ Forge). Published by the so-called priests- 
patriots, it propagated collaboration with Communism. It was 
discontinued in -1957. 

2—1959 trade and payments agreement between Poland and Rumania 
signed in Warsaw. Poland’s deliveries: coke, rolled goods, various 
metal plates, railroad hoops, rails, sugar, chemical articles, ma- 
chinery and equipment. Rumania’s deliveries: petroleum products, 
cement, glass, lumber, chemicals, railroad freight cars, drilling 
equipment, wines, grapes, and industrial consumer goods. Agree- 
ment provides for a 25 percent increase of turnover in 1959 
compared with 1958. (Polish-Rumanian 1959-1965 economic co- 
operation and goods exchange protocol had been signed on De- 
cember 9, 1958). 

3—Cultural and scientific cooperation agreement between Poland and 
Bulgaria signed in Sofia. 
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3—A part of Poland’s historical treasures returned to Poland from 
Canada where they had been stored at the beginning of World 
War II. An exhibition of these treasures (ia. Gutenberg Bible, 
a XV century Psalter, the coronation sword, Chopin’s manu- 
scripts, etc.) was held in Warsaw. Subsequently they were re- 
turned to the Wawel Castle in Cracow. 

10—Communique on implementation of 1958 National Economic Plan 
published by Main Statistical Office. National income increased 
5.6 percent, global industrial production 9.5 percent, agricultural 
production 3 percent, and investment outlays 8.1 percent. The 
population of Poland amounted to 29 million as of December 
31, 1958 and the natural increase of population during 1958 
was 17.6 per thousand. The average monthly wage increased to 
1,462 ziotys. For the first time, the communiqué gave data about 
real wages which in comparison with 1957 increased by 3.5 
percent. 

11—1959 protocol for goods and payments exchange between Poland 
and Denmark signed in Warsaw. Poland’s deliveries: coal, coke, 
textiles, rolled goods, chemicals, glass, and chinaware. Denmark's 
deliveries: ship engines and equipment, machinery for the food, 
shipbuilding and cement industries, radio technical equipment, 
precision instruments, seeds of grass and vegetables, and breeding 
cattle at a total of about $28.6 million. 

12—Iwo Gall, renowned painter, teacher, theatrical designer and 
manager connected with the Polish theatre for 44 years, died’ in 
Cracow at the age of 78. 

12—1959-60 trade agreement between Poland and North Vietnam 
and 1959 protocol for goods and payments exchange signed in 
Hanoi. Poland’s deliveries: industrial equipment, automobiles, 
truck and bicycle parts, rolled goods, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
and various industrial consumer goods. North Vietnam’s deliveries: 
fice, corn, oil seeds, artisan products, 

12—Parliament (Sejm) passed 1959 budget law. Revenues amount to 
186,561,758,000 ztotys, expenditures to 182,670,205,000 ztotys. 

14—Ratification documents of Polish-Czechoslovak border de- 
marcation agreement, signed in Warsaw June 13, 1958, exchanged 
in Prague. 

14—Trade agreement between Poland and West Germany extended for 
1959. Trybuna Ludu 

15—The state enterprise “Film Polski” received a silver medal at the 
IV International Festival of Scientific Films in Rome. One of 
the Polish films received first prize. Trybuna Ludu 

15—On invitation of Swiss Red Cross a group of 32 Polish children 
imperiled by TB left for 4 months’ stay in preventorium in 
Gstaad, Switzerland. 

17—First general meeting of the association “Polonia” held in Warsaw. 
The organization is devoted to developing and strengthening poli- 
tical and cultural links with the Polish emigration, especially in 
Western countries. The general meeting established the follow- 

ing aims: to induce the various émigré organizations to build 
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schools in Poland; to convene a congress of all Polish emigra- 
tion leaders for the July 22,1960, anniversary of the taking over 
of power in Poland by the Communists; the dissemination of 
literature on the Western Territories; development of trade re- 
lations between Poland and the West. Trybuna Ludu 

18—On the basis of recently signed agreement between Polish and 
USSR Universities 800 Polish students will study in Russia and 
the same number of Russian students will come to Poland to 
get acquainted with the socio-cultural and economic life of both 
countries. PAP 

19—Cultural cooperation plan between Poland and Yugoslavia signed 
in Belgrade. 

21—Polish runner Zbigniew Orywat won 1000 yard race USA 
championship (time 2.12.6) at Madison Square Garden in New 
York. He had won the same championship in 1958. 

25—Largest of three sugar factories built by Poles in People’s China 
started production. The first and second were finished in 1955. 

25—James Thomas Nicholson, former vice-president of American 
Red Cross was decorated with the golden badge of Polish Red 
Cross for helping Poland’s flood victims of 1958. During 1939-40 
Mr. Nicholson, as a representative of American Red Cross, 
helped the people of occupied Poland. For this service he had 
been awarded order of Polonia Restituta. 


March: 

1—State Price Commission reduced prices for leather used as raw 
material by artisans by 20 to 30 percent. 

2—The Jagellonian University in Cracow received 2,500 scientific 
books as a gift from Climent Voroshilov, chairman of the Supreme 
Council of the USSR’s Presidium. 

2—Wilam Horzyca, prominent theatrical producer, director and 
manager of many famous stock companies in Poland, lately 
— of State National Theater in Warsaw, died at the age 
of 70. 

2—Polish scientists from Antarctica arrived in Gdynia. They intend 
to return late in 1959 to Antarctica where they will stay in the 
station “Oaza” given to Poland by USSR. 

3—Trade and payments agreement between Poland and Benelux 
signed in Warsaw. Turnover to amount to $50 million. Poland’s 
deliveries: agricultural food products, foundry products, phar- 
maceuticals, chemicals, paper, glass, pottery, textiles. Benelux 
deliveries: machinery and equipment, non-ferrous metals, certain 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, phosphoric fertilizers, etc. 

3—Agreement between Poland and USSR on technical USSR assis- 
tance for development of Polish petroleum industry and copper 
ore mining signed in Moscow. 

6—USA Ambassador to Poland, Jacob Beam urged the Finance 
Ministry in Warsaw to resume negotiations for indemnity for 
nationalized American property in Poland. 

6—1959 agreement on goods and payments exchange between Poland 
and People’s China signed in Warsaw, providing for 10 percent 
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increase in turnover. Poland’s deliveries: complete industrial plants, 
lathes, machinery, locomotives, Diesel engines, tractors, rolled 
goods, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, etc. China’s deliveries: non- 
ferrous metals, minerals, vegetable oils, oil seeds, rice, raw mate- 
rials for textile and leather industries, caoutchouc, tea, fruit and 
fruit preserves, silk etc. 

6—Polish-Hungarian treaty on legal aid and reciprocity signed in 
Budapest. 

7—1959 trade agreement between Poland and Iceland signed in 
Warsaw. Poland’s deliveries: coal, textiles, chemicals, rolled goods, 
agricultural food products, lumber, and various industrial products. 
Iceland’s deliveries: herrings, fish flour, cod liver oil, animal skins 
and intestines. Total value of turnover $4.5 million. 

8—Great Britain's Ambassador to Poland, A. E. Berthoud visited 
Poland’s Western Territories, the first Western Powers’ diplomat 
to do so. Trybuna Ludu. The local newspaper Gazeta Zielonogér- 
ska, published an interview given by Ambassador Berthoud who 
stated ia.: “I am especially impressed by your enthusiasm and 
the immense labor put into the rebuilding of this part of Poland.” 

9—Erich Koch, former Gauleiter of East Prussia and Nazi Commis- 
sioner for the Polish districts Ciachanéw and Bialystok, sentenced 
to death by the Military Court in Warsaw for war crimes and 
genocide on Polish and Jewish population. 

10—Third Congress of PUWP opened in Warsaw with 1,141 delegates 
and representatives of 44 “fraternal Communist and Workers’ 
Parties” attending. Congress closed March 19 with election of 
77 members of Party’s Central Committee, 12 Politbureau mem- 
bers and W. Gomutka as first secretary. 

13—Additional protocol to 1957 trade and payments agreement be- 
tween Poland and Spain signed in Madrid. Poland's deliveries: 
coal, lathes, textile machinery, paper machinery, as well as build- 
ing and mining machinery, trucks, tools, rolled goods, chemicals, 
etc. Spain’s deliveries: citrus fruits, iron ore, cork, skins, etc. 
Trybuna Ludu 

14—Polish-Brazilian bank agreement on financing export of heavy 
industry products from Poland to Brazil concluded. 

18—Whladystaw Wicha, MiBnister of Interior, speaking at PUWP Con- 
gress, said i.a.: “Except for those court trials known by the comrades 
from press information, the penal-administrative commissions 
dealt in the second half of 1958 with about 600 cases of admin- 
istrative violations committed by the clergy.” Trybuna Ludu 

20—Additional 1959 protocol for exchange of goods and payments 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia signed in Warsaw, providing 
for 10 percent increase in turnover, which is to amount to over 
800 million rubles ($200 million) in 1959 as against $630 million 
in 1958. 

25—President of France, Gen. Charles de Gaulle, said at his press 

conference: “The unification of both parts of Germany into one 

German State, which would be fully free, seems to us the normal 

destination of the German nation but under the condition that it 
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(German nation) will not question the present frontiers of Ger- 
many in the west, east, north and south. Trybuna Ludu 
25—Conference of Polish and Yugoslav scientists and specialists in the 
use of atomic energy in agriculture, food production, forestry etc. 
started at the Academy of Sciences in Belgrade. 
30—Prof. Tadeusz Kotarbifiski, president of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, arrived in New York on invitation of Ford Foundation 
and State University of Pennsylvania. Prof. Kotarbifiski stayed 
in USA several weeks, lecturing at various universities. 
April 
2—In commemoration of the 150 birthday and 110 death anniversary 
of the famous poet Juliusz Stowacki, a Slowacki Year was in- 
augurated at his tomb in the Wawel Cathedral in Cracow. 
2—1959-60 agreement on cultural cooperation between Poland and 
Iraq signed in Warsaw. 
3—Trade agreement between Poland and Israel for period April 1, 
1959 — March 31, 1960 signed in Tel-Aviv. Poland’s deliveries: 
machinery, automobiles, agricultural products, chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals, metals and rolled goods. Israel’s deliveries: citrus fruits, 
phosphates, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, tires, vegetable oils, cotton 
and wool yarn. Overall value approximately $9,000,000. 
7—UN Economic Council’s session in Mexico City. Poland’s repre- 
sentative Jerzy Michalowski was elected vice-chairman of the 
Council for 1959; D.C. Villegas (Mexico) was elected chairman. 
8—General Meeting of Polish Association of Architects, held in 
Warsaw, April 6-8, elected Prof. Jerzy Hryniewicki, deputy to 
the Sejm, as chairman of the Association. 
9—An exhibition dedicated to French-Polish cultural cooperation 
opened at the University of Strasbourg. 
10—1959 cultural exchange program between Poland and Albania 
signed in Warsaw. 
10—Ministry of Health in agreement with Ministry of Education 
introduced a general medical check-up of children graduating 
from elementary schools. 
11—Trade agreement between Poland and Sweden for period May 1, 
1959 — April 30, 1960 signed in Warsaw. Poland’s deliveries: 
coal, coke, metallurgical and chemical goods, agricultural and 
foodstuff articles, textiles and wood products. Sweden’s deliveries: 
iron ore, machinery, equipment and instruments, quality steel, 
ball bearings, paper products and chemicals. 
16—Antoni Fertner, one of the most popular actors of the Polish 
stage and screen died in Cracow in his 85 year. 
18-20—Wladyslaw Gomutka, speaking at the Congress of Polish Scouts 
Organization (ZHP) in Warsaw said i.a.: “The aim of the Polish 
Scouts Organization... is to form and to impress upon the youth 
the socialist ideology...” ZHP has at present 600,000 members; 
according to Radio Warsaw ZHP had 1,500,000 members as of 
April 5, 1957; on September 17, 1957 th emembership decreased 
to 750,000. Reduction in membership started from the moment 
the Communists gained influence on the ZHP. 
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May 





21—Conference of International Organization for Standardization con- 
cerning standardization of isotopes opened in Warsaw with 26 
delegates from 11 countries, including Great Britain, France, 
US.A., Italy, etc., participating. 

22—Implementation plan of cultural agreement between Poland and 
Norway concluded in Oslo, December 1958, during visit of 
Poland’s Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki, signed in Warsaw. 

23—Representatives of Ford Foundation arrived in Warsaw to nego- 
tiate with the Ministry of Education and Polish Academy of 
Sciences continuation of students’ exchange. 

24—On invitation of Poland’s Ministry of Defense a “military dele- 
gation of friendship and good will from People’s Republic 
of China” headed by, Marshall Peng Teh-huai, Vice-Premier and 
Minister of Defense, arrived in Warsaw. 

25—Chairman of Presidium of Supreme People’s Assembly of North 
Korea, Coj Jen Gen, arrived in Poland on official visit. On 
April 26 he decorated 23 Polish teachers. “educators of Korean 
children living in Poland.” In 1950-52 Poland admitted 1,200 
war orphans from North Korea. At present 624 Korean children 
live in Poland. 

27—Conference of Foreign Ministers of the Warsaw Pact and countries 
of People’s Republic of China was held in Warsaw. Agenda 
included discussions on the Geneva Conference on German affairs 
“together with the question of a peace treaty with Germany and 
liquidation of occupation regime in West Berlin.” 

27—At Polish Cultural Institute in London an exhibition of Polish 
graphic arts from 1880-1940 was opened. The Warsaw National 
Museum sent 70 works for this exhibition. 

27—Meeting of Polish-Swedish Association held in Warsaw. The 
Association was revived after several years of inactivity. Minister 
Stanislaw Tolwifski of Ministers’ Council was elected chairman. 

28—Jean Cassou French art historian and director of Modern Arts 
Museum in Paris, was decorated in Warsaw with the Commander’s 
Cross of the Polonia Restituta Order “for special merits in the 
field of cultural cooperation between France and Poland.” 

29—Poland earned 335 million zlotys ($83,750,000) for transit services 
during 1958, Over 80% of this amount by railroad transit mostly 
in the East-West direction. In the same year 2.6 million tons 
of goods passed Polish ports in transit. The main partner in the 
maritime transit was Czechoslovakia (1.8 million tons) followed 
by East Germany and Hungary. 

29—President of Indonesia, Dr. Achmed Sukarno, arrived in Warsaw 
on official visit. 


2—In Stockholm Royal Academy of Arts and exhibition “50 Years of 
Polish Painting” was opened. The exhibition comprises about 
100 works of 35 Polish painters. 

5—In 1829 Count Edward Raczyfiski, a patron of arts and sciences, 
donated his large library to the City of Poznaf. Almost com- 

pletely destroyed during World War II, it was rebuilt after the 
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war as “The City of Poznafi Edward Raczyfski Public Library.” 
Now it possesses 342,000 volumes and has 20 branches. To com- 
memorate the donation an exhibition illustrating the 130 year 
history of the library was opened in Poznan. 

7—Yugoslav Ensemble of Belgrad Dramatic Theatre arrived in 
Warsaw. 

8—Poland took part in the New York International Fair. 

9—A Western Territories Week was inaugurated at VI session of 
Association for Development of Western Territories. According 
to an Association spokesman, the Western Territories have now 
a population of 7.5 million, 1.7 million of whom were repatriated 
from the East, 200,000 from the West, 2.1 million from Central 
Poland, 900,000 are autochthons, and 2.6 million are children 
born on these territories. 

10—Supplementary goods exchange protocol between Poland and 
Hungary signed in Warsaw. 1959 turnover to increase by some 

25%. 
13-16—XI session of (Communist) Council for Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance in Tirana, Albania. The Council celebrated its 10 anniver- 


sary. 
14—Poland established 20 scholarships to be awarded by UNESCO to 
foreign students for study in Poland. 

16—On invitation of Ministry of Higher Education, the Director 
General of the British Council, Sir Poal Sinkr, arrived in Warsaw. 

22—In National Philharmonic Hall in Warsaw Leopold Stokowski 
conducted the Philadelphia Philharmonic Orchestra. 

22—A project of a momument commemorating the victims of the 
German concentration camp Oéwiecim (Auschwitz), the joint work 
of Italian, Spanish and Polish architects and sculptors was 
awarded first prize by an International Jury in Rome. 

28—Representatives of USA National Science Foundation (Adam Scott 
Albert Leigh) signed in Warsaw an agreement with the Polish 
Central Institute of Scientific-Technical Documentation for ex- 
change of scientific-technical information. 

31—Government decreed change of prices of some articles and of 
railroad tickets. Railroad fares went up about 55%. 


June 

2—During 1958 about 3,500 Polish scholars visited foreign countries, 
ie. almost 5 times more than in 1955. From the travels arranged 
by the Ministry for Higher Learning over 50% were to countries 
in the “socialist camp,’ mainly to the USSR. 

5—In the international architects’ competition for a project of 
a Culture Center in Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, Polish architects 
won one second and one third prize. No first prize was awarded. 

5—Protocol for 1961-65 exchange of basic commodities between 
Poland and Albania signed in Warsaw. 

6—Exhibition of Polish contemporary art opened in Teheran. 

7—International Poznaf Fair opened with 47 foreign countries par- 
ticipating. 

8—A group of 27 Polish women—the “Ravensbruck Lapins,” victims 
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of inhuman tests in the German concentration camp in Ravens- 
bruck — returned to Poland from a 6-months visit to USA for 
medical treatment. The US Senate honored the Polish women in 
a special session. 

8—Polish-Yugoslav cooperation protocol on use of atomic power 
for peaceful purposes signed in Belgrad. 

10—Credit agreement between Poland and USA signed in Washington. 
Poland was granted a credit a.) of $44,000,000, repayable in 
zlotys, for the purchase of surplus farm products, namely 200,000 
tons of wheat, 200,000 tons of barley, 11,500 tons of maize, 70,500 
bales of cotton, 15,000 tons of soyabean or cotton oil, 5,000 tons 
of dehydrated milk. Included in the sum are $4,000,000 for ocean 
freight. b.) of $6,000,000, repayable in dollars in 20 years from 
1964. Of this loan, which carries 442%, $2,000,000 will be used 
for the purchase of poliomyelitis vaccine and $4,000,000 to cover 
the rest of freight charges. 
In 1957 Poland received cash credit of $30,000,000 and pur- 
chased surplus farm products for $65,000,000; in 1958 the re- 
spective figures were $25,000,000 and $73,000,000. Altogether 
Poland received from the USA a total credit of $243,000,000. 

12—Danish-Polish Association for cultural and economic cooperation 
was organized. 

14—Invited by the Presidium of the Warsaw City Council Robert E. 
McLaughlin, President of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia (Washington), arrived in Warsaw for an 
official visit. 

14—Protocol was signed in Warsaw between Poland and Rumania 
concerning supplementary deliveries during 1959. 

15—Current Polish - Norwegian commercial and financial agreement 
extended for period June 1, 1959 to May 31, 1960. 

16-17—IV Regular Synod of Polish National Catholic Church was held 
in Warsaw. Rev. Dr. Maximilian Rode was elected head of this 
church in Poland. Felix Grochowski, Prime Bishop of Polish 
National Catholic Church in USA and Canada was present as guest. 

19—Prof. Kazimierz Kuratowski, vice-president of Polish Academy 
of Sciences and director of the Polish Mathematical Institute, 
received honorary doctorate from University of Glasgow. 

21—Prof. Stefan Kurowski, President of Poland’s Supreme Court died 
in Italy while under medical treatment. 


22-23—II Plenum of Central Committee of United Polish Workers’ Party 
discussed basic problems of agricultural development for 1959-65. 
Joint resolution of this Committee and Supreme Committee of 
the United Peasant Party introduced a new agrarian policy in 
Poland. An Agricultural Development Fund (FRR) was created, 
the main aims of which are: acceleration of mechanization of 
agriculture, land improvement and increase in farm-buildings. 
Moreover the importance of farmers’ circles is stressed which 
are intended to become a pro-governmental peasant mass or- 
ganization. It is estimated that the fund which derives its in- 
come from obligatory deliveries of farm products will reach the 
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sum of $22,000,000 within the next 7 years. 

28—Trybuna Ludu discontinued its weekly Literary Tribune. “By the 
end of 1957 there was an ideological chaos in the literary circles, 
and the editorial staffs of some literary publications were under 
the influence of revisionist elements. It was then necessary to 
create a weekly which would propagate the formations of a new 
Party cultural policy...In such conditions the Trybuna Literacka 
was created...Since that time visible changes took place in 
literary as well as in other publications. Although the parti- 
cipation of some editorial boards in the fight for a socialist 
course in literature is not yet satisfactory, the situation in com- 
parison with 1957 was changed so much, that further publication 
of Trybuna Literacka...seems no more necessary...” Altogether 
86 issues of Trybuna Literacka wete published. 

29—Protocol for additional trade exchange between Poland and Bulgaria 
was signed, 
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